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THIRD PAPER 


One Definition of Recklessness.—The Turning of the Tide.— 
Sound Planks for Political Platforms. — Auxiliary Elements 
of Harbor Defence.—Improvisation an Impossibility.— 
A Comparison not without Significance.— A Work in 
which the Veterans of the North and South well may 


Share. 


O public question should 
be regarded from a 
Single point of view. 
In common fairness 
both sides should be 
given a hearing in 
every discussion on 
matters involving the national welfare. 
In these papers it has been asserted that 
we, as a nation, have been negligent to 
the point of recklessness in permitting 
our coast armament to be rendered 
obsolete by closing our eyes to the 








startling military changes of the last 
quarter-century, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that many of our people 
emphatically dispute this assertion. 
“A hundred millions devoted to 
coast-defences is not for show,” wrote 
the editor of the Boston Herald, early 
in March of the present year; “the only 
justification for its outlay is that it will 
be needed. This nation has been free 
from a European war—the only possi- 


bility of war that anybody deems 
worth considering—for eighty years. 
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How has she been saved from this? 
Not by battlements and navies, but by 
minding her own business, interfering 
with no other nations, and. affording 
none of them an excuse or a desire to 
attack her. We have grown into unex- 
ampled greatness under this policy, and 
have been able to devote the money that 
nations less fortunately situated have 
been compelled to divert to soldiers and 
armaments to a more beneficent pur- 
pose. Our logic under those conditions 
is to continue in that policy. Mis- 
chievous or foolish people are urging us 
now to depart from it. If they are so 
light-headed as not to know what they 
are doing, or so reckless and irresponsi- 
ble as not to care what they are doing, 
it is time that wiser and honester 
people should cease to countenance 
tnuem. We have proved that the risk 
of war under the system in which we 
have grown into greatness is infini- 
tesimal. The first step away from it is 
the preparation for war by spending 
money for fortifications. Are those 
people who appreciate what we have 
been ready to take it?” 

The sincerity of those who concur in 
this expression of opinion should not 
be questioned; but—passing by the 
modest claim to sturdier honesty and 
superior wisdom—the sweeping asser- 
tion that the advocates of coast-defence 
are mischievous, foolish, light-headed, 
reckless, and irresponsible, well may be 
promptly and sternly challenged. Was 
Washington mischievous? Was Grant 
foolish? Was Samuel J. Tilden light- 
headed? Have the men who have held 
our portfolios of war and of the navy 
been altogether reckless? Are the 
officers of our army and our fleet irre- 
sponsible? Then is our state indeed 
deplorable! 

Let us consider the result of following 
this argument to its logical conclusion. 
First, we must close our schools at 
West Point and at Annapolis, that they 
may no longer continue to add their 
yearly numbers to the reckless and the 
irresponsible. Next, we must dispose 
of our navy to the highest bidder, for 
the possession of a navy must of 
necessity afford an excuse and produce 
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a desire for an attack upon us. Then 
we will do well to disband our army, 
for it has been proved that the risk of 
war is infinitesimal. And finally, we 
must no longer squander money upon 
the maintenance of our volunteer ser- 
vice—or, for that matter, even of our 
police—for the evident reason that as a 
nation, and hence as individuals, we 
easily and cheaply may avoid inter- 
ference with ourselves by abstaining 
from interference with others. 

We are assured that for eighty years 
our policy of non-interference has kept 
us free from wars with European 
powers. Shall this statement pass un- 
questioned? Is it not worth while to 
recall the fact that—but thirty years 
ago—nothing but our well-known and 
complete equipment for instant war 
prevented the up-rearing of an empire 
beyond the Rio Grande? We had a 
navy then; we had the grandest army 
in the history of warfare; along our 
coast the granite bastions of our forts 
gave full protection to the cities lying 
behind their guns; in short, we were 
armed and ready—and when Grant sent 
Sheridan and his army corps southward 
to the Mexican border, the throne of 
Maximilian tottered and fell. Was it 
non-interference or potential force of 
arms that caused Europe then to pause, 
consider, and reluctantly withhold its 
hand? 

It must have been noted by even the 
most casual observer that the last few 
months have produced an appreciable 
change in the sentiment of our people 
concerning the matter of our military 
weakness. Slowly, it is true, but none 
the less surely the campaign of educa- 
tion has progressed. One by one the 
newspapers have awakened to the fact 
that there really might be something 
in the “anguish of our warriors for 
appropriations only’—something more 
than the expression of mere profes- 
sional selfishness. Almost impercep- 
tibly the reading public has come to 
understand that unarmed millions of 
men, no matter what their spirit, no 
longer confidently can rely for safety 
upon numbers alone. 

Indications, then, are not lacking to 
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show that the tide of national indiffer- 
ence, after sluggishly ebbing for 
twenty years, at last is about to turn. 
But it hardly should be expected that 
the current will speedily reverse its 
course, and the time has not yet come 
when military reformers safely may 
relax their efforts. Even if the people 
are beginning to be aroused to our 
necessities, it will take time for their 
wishes to be understood at Washing- 
ton. 

Perhaps two of the most significant 
signs of the times may be found in 
resolutions passed in political conven- 
tions held during the past month in 
widely separated States. Far in the 
interior, in Minnesota, as well as on the 
coast, in Massachusetts, assemblies of 
party delegates have embodied in their 
statements of principle the funda- 
mental one that our national safety and 
our national dignity alike should lead 
us to strengthen our vulnerable coasts. 
Given these resolutions, a second reso- 
lution in favor of arbitration follows in 
natural sequence. When the strong, 
assured of their strength, desire arbitra- 
tion, they never will meet with the 
reply that there is nothing to arbitrate. 
Are we told that the only justification 
for the outlay of millions for coast- 
defence must be that such defence will 
be needed? We well may reply that the 
need is always present, and that silent 
forts and unshotted guns often perform 
a very real and tangible service. The 
magnificent granite forts which still 
stand as monuments to the genius of 
General Totten, the once-powerful 
Rodman and Parrott guns—these surely 
do not represent a wasteful outlay; for 
the fact that no foreign fleet ever has 
faced them affords more than sufficient 
justification for their having been 
brought into existence. Forts and guns 
are but a form of national insurance. 
Does the citizen procure an accident- 
insurance policy because he hopes or 
expects to lose alimb? In what respect 
does the case of the nation differ from 
that of the individual? 

In an earlier paper the need of heavy 
and powerful ordnance was _ briefly 
touched upon, and the _ statement 
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should be repeated with emphasis that 
guns of large caliber and great penetra- 
tive power always must be the chief 
requisite of an efficient scheme of 
defence. A modern action between 
ship and fort, however, has become a 
most complex affair, and many ele- 
ments are necessary to a thoroughly. 
complete system of resistance. In the 
course of a series of lectures delivered 
before the Naval War College by Gen- 
eral Abbot, of the Engineers, the follow- 
ing propositions were laid down:— 

“With American engineers the objects 
sought in preparing works for coast- 
defence are: (1) to forbid distant bom- 
bardments; (2) to control important 
anchorages; (3) and by far the most 
important and the most urgent, to close 
important channels. 

“The elements of a first-class system 
of coast-defence are: (1) high-power 
guns and mortars for keeping the 
enemy at a distance; (2) land fortifica- 
tions for holding the position; (3) 
obstructions in the channel of ap- 
proach; (4) flanking guns, movable 
torpedoes, and the electric light to 
cover the obstructions; (5) vidette and 
torpedo boats to watch the enemy and 
make offensive returns. These ele- 
ments are of primary importance, and 
they are the only elements which can 
be so regarded; their relative impor- 
tance at different sites will vary, but 
according to modern engineering prin- 
ciples no site is thoroughly defended 
unless all of them are represented.” 

This is the summary of the prepara- 
tions that should long ago have been 
made at each of our great sea-ports, 
but the actual state of affairs cannot 
be said to be altogether in line with 
these recommendations. To quote 
from a report which, with very slight 
modifications, is not yet out of date: 
“With old casemated works designed 
long before the introduction of the 800 
and 2,000-pounder rifled guns into 
modern warfare; their walls pierced 
for guns long since out of date; without 
iron armor or shields, and but partially 
armed, even with the old ordnance; 
with old earthworks, some of them built 
in the last century; with new ones for 
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modern guns and mortars but partially 
built, and rapidly being destroyed by 
the elements by reason of their incom- 
pletion; .with gun batteries without 
guns, and mortar batteries without 
mortars; with no carriages whatever 
for barbette guns of large size, except 
such as require the cannoneers to load 
from the tops of the parapets, from 
which they can be picked off in detail by 
the enemy’s sharpshooters; we can 
make but a feeble defence.” 

The heavy armor carried by modern 
battle-ships has made the mounting of 
large caliber guns imperatively neces- 
sary, yet such weapons alone do not 
suffice for the complete armament of a 
coast work. “The present tendency 
is to supplement the heavy armament 
of first-class ships by a considerable 
number of light breech-loading rifles, 
rapid-firing, and machine guns,” writes 
Lieutenant Griffin, C.E. “If these 
weapons are useful in combats between 
iron-clad fleets they will be still 
moreimportantinengagements between 
iron-clads and seacoast fortifications, 
and the main advantage will be en- 
tirely on the siae ot the fortifications. 
Large numbers of such guns should be 
mounted in land batteries, to neutralize 
the enemy’s fire, to discourage his 
sharpshooters, to riddle the unarmored 
portions of his ship, to pour a stream 
of projectiles through every gun-port, 
to repel boat attacks, to assist in pro- 
tecting torpedo lines, and to defend 
our works from land attacks in front 
and rear. As they are comparatively 
inexpensive, easily moved, and only 
auxiliaries to the main defence, they 
will not require such secure cover as the 
heavier guns.” 

An inspection of the diagram showing 
the armor-protection given to recent 
types of foreign battle-ships will show 
that every vessel presents to attack 
very considerable areas either whoily 
lacking armor or else lightly covered. 
The enormous weight of thick armor 
plating has tended to restrict its use to 
the vital parts of the vessel—the heavy 
guns ‘of’ the main battery, the maga- 
zines, the engines, and boilers. Late 
English types, like the Centurion and 
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Majestic, show a _ central armored 
citadel, with long unarmored spaces 
forward and aft. In theory these un- 
protected portions may be_ utterly 
demolished without destroying the 
fighting capacity of the ship. The type 
affected by French naval constructors 
provides a complete water-line belt of 
armor, but restricts farther plating to 
the gun-turrets. In either type it is 
evident that a large proportion of the 
superstructure—in which are stationed 
the guns of the secondary batteries, 
together with the men required to fight 
them—is open to the searching fire of 
the land works. That such fire is most 
demoralizing was clearly proved at the 
battle of the Yalu. “The quick-firers 
were most efficacious and deadly,” runs 
Wilson’s account of the action, “shat- 
tering the structure of the Chinese 
ships, outside their armor, and killing 
or wounding all on their decks. The 
Yang Wei was riddled by the 4.7- 
inch shells of the Japanese, whilst the 
two heavy battle-ships had each about 
two hundred shot marks. The hail 
upon them is described as most terrible, 
and forward and aft they were full of 
holes, whilst their superstructures were 
reduced to a tangle of iron-work and 
splinters.” 

In our service it is customary to 
group these light rifles under two 
designations. Up to and including the 
2.24-inch caliber they are termed “rapid- 
firers.”’” Of this type the Hotchkiss and 
Driggs-Schroeder are perhaps the most 
familiar examples. Excellent results 
have been obtained from them, and 
they are especially well adapted to the 
work of flanking coast fortifications and 
preventing rushes by landing parties. 
The larger caliber of these rifles (4.72- 
inch) is known as the ‘“quick-firer.” 
The Armstrong, Hotchkiss, Schneider, 
and Canet are leading patterns. This 
really is a formidable weapon, capable 
of delivering a 45-pound projectile at 
the rate of ten rounds per minute, aim- 
ing for each round. It may be used 
with effect against torpedo boats, 
unarmored cruisers, and even in attack- 
ing certain parts of battle-ships. Both 
the rapid-fire and quick-fire types 
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require few men for their service, and— 
a point to be most favorably considered 
—use fixed metallic ammunition which 
is relatively inexpensive. 

The amended scheme for our coast- 
defence contemplates mounting three 
hundred and sixty of these efficient 
weapons in our harbor forts. Even a 
layman can appreciate the wisdom of 
adding this valuable auxiliary to our 
armament, yet it is a significant fact 
that our artillerymen are patiently 
awaiting the first issue of this type of 
ordnance. These guns are not toys. 
They are very real and very effective 
engines of war, requiring time and care 
in their construction. Since the 
necessity for their employment is 
universally conceded, it would seem 
wise to have their construction keep 
pace with that of the heavier guns of 
our coast system. 

Nationally speaking, we have for years 
clung to the fallacy that submarine 
mines, in some mysterious and unex- 
plained manner, would be our main 
reliance for defence in the event of a 
foreign war. This belief is so firmly 
fixed in the American mind that it 
actually has received official recogni- 
tion. ‘‘There are two delusions,” wrote 
General Miles, in his latest report, 
“that seem to be misleading in this 
country. One is that torpedoes can be 
depended upon to protect the accumu- 
lated wealth of three hundred years 
that is located along our sea-board and 
navigable rivers. ... Torpedo plants 
would be useless without batteries to 
protect them, and in the entrances of 
several of our harbors the water is of 
such depth as to render it impossible to 
utilize torpedoes. At high water, swift 
light-draught gunboats and _ torpedo 
boats can pass over the mines without 
danger.” 

The subject of submarine mining will 
admit of but meagre explanation within 
the limits of a paper of this nature; 
since, broadly speaking, this depart- 
ment of warfare almost may be said 
to form an independent branch of 
science. Yet enough may be said—even 
though briefly and with small stress 
laid upon details—to show the possi- 
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bilities and the limitations of this 
auxiliary in coast-defence. And it will 
appear that the mere presence of mines 
in any channel or harbor renders 
necessary all the other adjuncts of 
defence—land works, guns and mor- 
tars, torpedo boats, and search-lights. 

At the outset, it should be under- 
stood that submarine mines are em- 
ployed for two purposes: first, to ob- 
struct channels so that the vessels of an 
attacking squadron may not rapidly run 
by the forts and batteries of the de- 
fence; second, to render hazardous to 
the fleet any anchorage or water area 
within bombarding distance of the city 
or dockyard forming the objective of 
the hostile demonstration. In regard 
to the first point, the statement made 
in an earlier paper may be here re- 
peated-—that speedy, heavily armored 
ships cannot be prevented from run- 
ning past land works, provided the 
channel is left clear for their passage. 
On the second point, it may be said 
that under certain favoring conditions 
—as at night, or in foggy weather—a 
bombardment may be attempted with 
but small risk to the fleet; since, as it 
is worth while to recall, the wide- 
spreading area of the city presents so 
ample a target that but a _ general 
direction need be given to the guns of 
the fleet, while the guns of the fort 
must be laid to a nicety if they are to 
score upon the comparatively small 
target afforded by the _ individual 
ship. 

Submarine mines may be said to re- 
solve themselves into two types: the 
self-acting, or mechanical, and the con- 
trollable. The most superficial consid- 
eration will show that those of the class 
first mentioned present so many dis- 
advantages that their employment be- 
comes extremely undesirable. The 
diagram lettered A, on an accompany- 
ing plate, may serve to illustrate one 
form of this class, which is designed 
to be exploded through mechanical 
means on chance contact with the hull 
of any passing vessel. This type of 
mine was generally used by the con- 
federacy, and through its agency some- 
thing over thirty vessels were destroyed 
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during the progress of the late war; but 
the conditions then prevailing are not 
such as call for consideration in the 
solution of our present problem. For 
it is clear that the employment of mines 
of this nature necessarily must close 
any channel alike to hostile and friendly 
ships—a proceeding that cannot be 
thought of when it is considered that 
such a step at once would render our 
harbors inaccessible to our own fleet, 
besides bringing completely to a stand- 
still all coastwise and foreign com- 
merce. Furthermore, when.once these 
mines have been planted, their removal 
is attended with extreme danger, and 
even the close of actual hostilities 
would not render a port thus protected 
available until every mine had been 
found and exploded or removed. Prac- 
tically, their use may be said to be 
restricted to such situations as are 
presented in ports having several prac- 
ticable channels, of which it is desired 
to close absolutely one or more. 

The second class—the mines operated 
by electricity, and under full control of 
the defence—call for more extended 
study, since this is the type that will 
be grouped about our land fortifications 
in the unfortunate event of war. And 
in this connection it may be admitted 
that the popular belief in our “torpedo” 
supremacy has at least this warrant— 
that our engineers have worked out the 
problem in a manner that calls for the 
highest admiration. The popular error, 
it must be remembered, lies in relying 
upon mines alone as a means of de- 
fence. “In one respect only,” says the 
treatise of Lieutenant Griffin, “have we 
made satisfactory progress. Our sys- 
tem of fixed torpedoes has been grad- 
ually developed by experiment and 
practice, and is now at least equal to 
any in the world. Plans for the tor- 
pedo defence of every important har- 
bor have been prepared and filed ready 
for use, and torpedo cases, anchors, 
and such heavy and imperishable parts 
of the apparatus are being gradually 
stored in the various works where they 
are needed. Electrical operating rooms, 
with shafts for submarine cables, are 
being prepared as rapidly as the yearly 
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appropriations permit. But it should 
be remembered that torpedoes are of 
little value without adequate land- 
defences, and in this respect we are 
lamentably deficient.” 

General Abbot, perhaps our highest 
authority on submarine mines, lays 
down the following as the conditions 
which must be fulfilled in properly ,ap- 
plying a system of torpedo defence:— 

First—The mines must be so arranged 
as to admit of the safe passage of our 
own vessels, while they can instantly 
be rendered dangerous to the enemy. 
This condition can be fulfilled only by 
employing electricity as an igniting 
agent. When there are several parallel 
channels, it may be admissible to close 
some of them by self-acting mines; but 
such instances are exceptional, not the 
rule. 

Second—Mines which can be exploded 
only by judgment, at the will of an 
operator on shore, have a very limited 
application. In the night, or in a fog, 
or in the smoke of a bombardment, or 
when several vessels are approaching 
abreast, or when the channel is wide. 
the chances of failure are very great. 
Indeed, the destructive range of practi- 
cable charges is so limited that if the 
ship be constructed with double cellu- 
lar bottom and waterproof compart- 
ments judgment firing has become 
nearly obsolete for any except very 
narrow channels. In general, there- 
fore, the system must be automatic, 
the explosion occurring in consequence 
of the touch of the enemy; but it 
should also admit of judgment firing 
by groups if desired. 

Third—The mines should be so dis- 
posed as to cover a large area of the 
channel. It is not enough to oppose a 
narrow belt of danger. The waters 
well to the front of the forts, under 
their close fire, and far to the rear, must 
be dreaded by the enemy. 

Fourth—Since the mines may remain 
in position for long periods, the system 
must provide electrical tests, by which 
the condition of every part may often 
be verified in detail; and it must also 
be arranged to admit of repairs in case 
of need. 
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Fifth—All of the mechanical arrange- 
ments of the mine must be simple, en- 
during, and strong enough to resist 
shocks from friendly vessels and from 
the explosion of neighboring mines; 
and special precautions against twist- 
ing and undue depression by currents 
must be taken for all floating parts. 

Sixth—Every practicable auxiliary 
expedient should be adopted. Movable 
torpedoes, controlled from the shore, 
and the electric light are obvious aids. 
In addition, the operating apparatus 
should be #rranged to provide for the 
automatic firing of flanking guns in 
ease of any disturbance of the system 
by the ‘emy under cover of fog or 
night. 

On the plate showing the two types 
of mines, the diagram marked B roughly 
illustrates the electrically controlled va- 
riety. Without going into technical de- 
tails, it may be stated that this mine is 
so constructed that it may be exploded 
either at the will of the operator sta- 
tioned on shore, or by the result of 
actual contact with an advancing ves- 
sel. Until the current which acts as 
the exploding agency is supplied, how- 
ever, the mine remains harmless; and 
the simple turning of a switch will 
render a mine field safe for the passage 
of friendly ships. These submarine 
mines are buoyant, and are so moored 
that they will maintain a position be- 
neath the surface somewhat less in 
depth than the draught of the vessels 
which they are designed to attack. As 
a rule, they cannot be employed in 
waters over one hundred feet in depth, 
or where the velocity of tidal currents 
is greater than seven feet per second. 

In planting these mines a carefully 
studied system is followed. Groups of 
independent mines commonly form the 
outer cordon of submarine sentries, be- 
hind which are placed lines of groups 
so disposed that the intervals in one 
line may be covered by mines in the 
line next in rear. The simplest of 
forms is shown elsewhere in a diagram, 
which also will serve to illustrate the 
method by which explosions may be 
produced from observation stations. In 
this diagram, the points Z and Y repre- 
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sent observation stations in the defen- 
sive works. The observer at Z is 
familiar with the bearings of the lines 
of mines, as 1-6, 7-11, and 12-17; the 
observer at X is supplied with the bear- 
ings of the several groups, as 1, 2, 3, ete. 
At the first station (Z) is located the 
electrical battery from which the cur- 
rent igniting the mines is to be sent. 
This current passes by a cable to the 
second station (X), and thence through 
separate cables to the various groups 
or single mines. Until the proper keys 
are pressed at both the stations, the 
mines remain dead and harmless. 
Upon the approach of a hostile ship, 
the observer at Z trains his glass upon 
the first line of mines, and—to follow 
the situation shown in the diagram— 
presses down his key as the vessel 
crosses the line 1-6, thus permitting the 
electric current to pass to XY. Since the 
ship as yet has come upon none of 
the bearings of the observer at X, he 
leaves his key untouched, and hence 
the circuit is not completed. When the 
ship passes over the first line, the ob- 
server at Z releases his key, only to 
press it down again when she reaches" 
the line 7-11. Once more the ship fails 
to coincide in position with any of the 
bearings from X, and the circuit thus 
remains incomplete. But as the ship 
continues on its course until it reaches 
the line 12-17, the observer at Z presses 
his key for the third time, and since 
the vessel now has come upon the bear- 
ing X-—16, the observer at XY presses the 
key admitting the current to the wire 
leading to No. 16 mine. The circuit 
now is completed, and the explosion 
follows. This same method, it may be 
noted, is capable of being used for the 
simultaneous discharge of batteries of 
guns or mortars aimed at selected spots 
ina channel. For the reason, however, 
that darkness, fog, or smoke seriously 
may interfere with its operation, it 
obviously has its limitations. It is for 
this reason that mines now are so con- 
structed that the mere contact of a 
vessel’s hull may be made to complete 
the electrical circuit, and so insure an 
explosion. S 
From the very incomplete outline that 
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has been given of the system of sub- 
marine defence it should be evident 
that no naval commander will lightly 
run the risk of trusting his vessel in 
waters thoroughly sown with mines. 
But in warfare it is a well established 
rule that the same ingenuity which 
plans an elaborate system of defence 
can be relied upon to devise means for 
overcoming it. This rule holds true in 
the present case, and it is an indis- 
putable fact that, under existing con- 
ditions, the security afforded by our 
admirable arrangements for submarine 
mining is far more apparent than real. 
We have a certain number of bomb- 
proof mining casemates in readiness, 
with the necessary cable galleries, and 
a portion of the material appertaining 
to the.mine-plant; thus far we have 
shown foresight. But Congress has al- 
lowed itself to lose sight entirely of 
the fact that mines, after all, are but 
auxiliaries in the scheme of defence, 
and has neglected to provide the guns 
and the fortifications, lacking which 
the mines would as well be made of 
tin and charged with bran. 

“Heavy batteries and submarine 
mines,” reported the Endicott Board 
in 1886, “are correlative terms of a 
good defence from shore. Without 
powerful guns in the defence, the ar- 
mored ships of the enemy would pro- 
ceed deliberately to the removal of the 
mines, either ignoring or silencing the 
fire of the works; and without the aid 
of the mines, the enemy’s vessels could 
not generally be prevented from run- 
ning past the batteries.” 

It is not so difficult an operation as 
may be supposed to clear a channel of 
mines. If the attacking fleet can over- 
whelm the forts with its fire, and so 
secure itself from annoyance, torpedo 
boats or light draught vessels may be 
sent forward for the purpose of drag- 
ging for the electric cables, which— 
once found and destroyed—wili render 
the entire mine-field harmless. Or if 
this method of crippling the defence is 
not adopted, the enemy may plant 
counter-mines, whose explosion will 
cause in turn the explosion of the hid- 
den mines of the defence. It is for rea- 
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sons like these that no element of a 
complete defensive system safely can 
be omitted. 

One of the indispensable adjuncts to 
the fortifications of a harbor is the 
electric search-light. Darkness may 
afford cover for much mischief, and 
when out of the gloom the blinding 
rays of the powerful lights upon at- 
tacking ships are thrown into the eyes. 
of the gunners of the defence, the 
spaces lying outside the paths of the 
beams of light become doubly secure 
for the operations of the enemy. An 
interesting case in point is that fur- 
nished by the attack made by a boat 
squadron from the French fleet in 1881, 
illustration of which has been. at- 
tempted by a diagram. “The way in 
which the French fleet attacked Sfax,” 
wrote Lord Charles Beresford, of the 
British navy, “cannot but commend it- 
self to our admiration. The large ships 
could not get closer in than five thou- 
sand yards because of their draught. 
The boats were sent in at night, armed 
with the Hotchkiss one-pounder shell- 
gun; they were perfectly hidden from 
view by the darkness caused by the 
counter-effect of the electric light which 
was thrown upon the shore by the 
ships. They could, also always shift 
their bearings and distance at any mo- 
ment, so that only a chance shot could 
hit them; but they could always get 
their own range, because they saw 
where their own shells burst on shore. 
Sfax was taken and its forts silenced 
by the one-pounder shell-gun.” 

Lacking, as we do to-day, not only 
search-lights, but also the torpedo boats 
and rapid and quick-fire guns necessary 
to parry an attack of this nature, such 
an example of modern naval expedients 
cannot fail to have peculiar interest for 
one engaged in the study of the prob- 
lem in hand. It should not be taking 
too much for granted to assume that 
a resourceful fleet commander, fully 
informed as to our points of weakness, 
would be sorely tempted to try a like 
experiment in some of our harbors. 
With the present method of fighting 
our obsolete barbette guns—by which 
complete exposure of the cannoneers is 
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required, in re-loading after each dis- 
charge—a sharply delivered night at- 
tack by a boat squadron might stand 
more than an even chance of creating 
a diversion under cover of which irrep- 
arable damage could be wrought among 
the mine-fields upon which our people 
so blindly place reliance. As a matter 
of fact, no European port would be 
considered as in a state of defence un- 
less its fortifications were plentifully 
provided with search-lights, and it is 
worthy of note, in passing, that two 
of the most powerful lights obtainable 
have been put in position, within a 
month, upon the works at Halifax. 

In its proper place, the dynamite tor- 
pedo gun seems destined to contribute 
not a little to our coast-defence. The 
tendency of the press has been to mag- 
nify unduly its power; but—within its 
well-known limitations—it undoubtedly 
will prove itself a valuable weapon. 
The danger of employing powder for 
the propelling agent of projectiles car- 
rying bursting-charges of high explo- 
sives led Captain Zalinski, of our 
artillery, to experiment with com- 
pressed air. The result of his labors 
is shown in the fifteen-inch pneumatic 
dynamite gun. In this, a projectile 


charged with five hundred pounds of 
ayluite is driven by the action of 
compressed alr, exerung a pressure 
of one thousand pounds to the square 
inch, through the titty-two feet of 
smooth-bore steel tubing which torms 
the barrel ot the gun. ‘Vhe approxi- 
mate range of the gun is three miles, 
and the terrible projectile fulfils its 
mission either by direct impact upon 
the ship aimed at, or—in case the shot 
falls short—by an under-water run like 
that of the fish torpedo. Properly 
speaking, this weapon should not be 
classed as belonging to our system of 
ordnance, but rather should be placed 
in the category of our torpedo defence. 
In no sense whatever can it be con- 
sidered a substitute for the high-power 
rifled gun. It cannot be mounted on 
all sites, since its limited range renders 
it liable to destruction by the long- 
range guns mounted upon modern 
battle-ships; but on high and well pro- 
tected positions—as in the recently 
installed battery at San Francisco—it 
should be capable of giving admirable 
results. To counteract the prevalent 
impression that an ample store of these 
guns is available, it may be noted that 
thus far only seven have been con- 
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structed. One of these is in position at 
Shoeburyness, England, while the re- 
mainder are in this country. 

Not long ago, at a time when certain 
foreign complications seemed remotely 
possible, the newspapers darkly hinted 
at new and mysterious devices which 
could be brought into play in the event 
of hostilities. Coils of wire were to be 
shot aboard attacking ships, thereby 
subjecting their crews to distressing 
electrical effects; and various other 
fearful and weird things were to be 
done. We are a credulous people, and 
doubtless there were some to whom 
these indefinite announcements gave 
much comfort; but strangely enough 
the scientific world remained skeptical. 
“If the words attributed to Mr. Edison 
are correctly reported, which I greatly 
doubt,” wrote Sir William Armstrong 
at the time, “I must say that this great 
inventor is both hard to understand 
and extravagantly sanguine. Designs 
which exist only in idea are seldom of 
much account, and an inventor would 
be more than human if his brain were 
capable of evolving matured inventions 


of Mine-Field. 


of astounding potency in war, requiring 
no protracted trials to fit them for 
practical application. In such matters, 
models and laboratory work go for 
very little on this side of the Atlantic. 
Nothing short of trials on a scale of 
actual practice can be relied upon; and 
these, if made, would from their nature 
be incapable of concealment, so that the 
advantage of sole possession would 
speedily vanish.” In other words, the 
lowest depth of folly has been reached 
when we permit ourselves to trust to 
improvised coast-defences, ignoring the 
fact that in less than ten per cent. of 
the hundred wars in the history of the 
last two centuries has there been either 
formal warning or declaration of war 
preceding the commencement of hos- 
tilities. : . 

“I doubt whether the advocates of 
extemporized earthen batteries have 
ever figured upon the time necessary 
to construct such works,” says Lieu- 
tenant Griffin, in the course of an ar- 
gument which should be read with 
attention. “Should it unfortunately 
happen to be the winter season, no 
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earthworks at all could be constructed 
on our northern coasts; and even under 
the most favorable conditions, making 
the most extravagant estimates, allow- 
ing the largest available force, and 
working both day and night, it would 
still take over a week to construct even 
the seventy foot parapet. Long before 
the expiration of that period the enemy 
might be upon us. Bermuda is only sev- 
enty-one hours’ steaming from Savan- 
nah, sixty-six hours from Charleston, 
and fifty-eight hours from New York. 
Thirty-one hours would bring a British 
fleet from Halifax to Portland, and 
thirty-six hours to Boston. A Spanish 
fleet in Havana would only require 
forty-five hours to reach New Orleans, 
and ninety-six hours from Vancouver 
would place a British fleet in front of 
San Francisco. But even granting that 
the parapets may be finished, of what 
use would they be without guns, and 
where would we obtain our armaments? 


Should we to-day send our order to 
Krupp or Armstrong, it would be three 
years before we could obtain guns suffi- 
cient for the defence of New York har- 
bor alone. 

“Again, even should we have the 
good fortune to complete our batteries, 
and the foresight to procure our guns 
in time of peace, how could we mount 
them? This is one of the most difficult 
questions of all, and, strange to say, 
the.one least considered. One-hundred- 
ton guns cannot be mounted on wooden 
platforms like siege pieces. Gun and 
carriage together weigh two hundred 
tons. Large masses of masonry, with 
deep, broad, and secure foundations, 
are necessary to bear such weights. It 
would require weeks to construct such 
a platform, even in the most pressing 
emergency, and months would be neces- 
sary for it to set and harden before it 
could be used. 

“I have devoted considerable time to 
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the question of extemporized fortifica- 
tions, as it seems to be the favorite 
argument of all those who give so little 
attention to this subject that they do 
not, or will not, realize our defenceless 
condition; who see no necessity for 
constructing harbor defences in time 
of peace; who (as actually has been 
stated on the floor of Congress) ‘see 
no indication that the food shall be 
taken from the mouth of labor to grat- 
ify the insatiate ambition of any man 
or body of men.’ If such men would 
only devote a few minutes to the con- 
sideration of the practical difficulties 
of such hasty constructions, some of 
which I have endeavored to portray, 
we might hope that our next war would 
not find us entirely unprepared.” 

It may have some significance if we 
compare our patriotic foresight—so far 
as such a comparison can find expres- 
sion in terms of dollars and cents— 
with that of an earlier generation. 
The system of fortifications of 1840, 
which so justly was a source of pride 
to the nation, represented an outlay of 
$57,131,541. Our population then num- 
bered seventeen millions. The per 
capita outlay thus was $3.35. To-day 
Wwe number seventy millions, and it is 
proposed to expend upon our coast 
works $126,377,800. This means a per 
capita outlay of $1.80. Year after year 
we, through our representatives in Con- 
gress, have refused to submit to this 
petty burden. For this course it would 
seem that but two explanations possi- 
bly can be offered: either the millen- 
nium has arrived, or else our patriotism 
is of a different stamp from that of 
the men who guarded our country that 
they might hand it on intact to us, 
their sons. Or can there be a third and 
most unworthy excuse for our present 
state—the excuse of indifference bred 
of ignorance? Such an excuse can 
avail no longer if the press and the 
thinking men in public life continue the 
work that happily at last has been 
begun. 
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By the census return of 1890 it ap- 
peared that-there still survived, in 
spite of the passing of a quarter-cen- 
tury, over a million of men who had 
seen service in the Union armies. Even 
to-day, thirty years after the close of 
the war, the veterans of the North are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. 
The nation has not forgotten, and will 
not forget, the service rendered by 
these men; nor, as its pension-roll will 
prove, has it been ungrateful. These 
veterans, in great part, are drawing 
towards the age of threescore years. 
Their military records must be consid- 
ered closed. No matter what their 
spirit—and none need question it—but 
few of them now could respond to a 
call for active service. Of the men who 
made up the armies of the South there 
survived, in 1890, over four hundred 
thousand. Theirs was the lost cause; 
they manfully have acquiesced in the 
decision. Within the year the prohibi- 
tion has been removed that barred 
them from commissions in the service 
of the United States—yet, should need 
arise, how many of them could enter 
that service? 

Our great war indeed is over; its bit- 
terness is half forgotten. The white- 
haired veterans of North and’ South 
never again will form opposing lines 
of battle, nor could they form up 
together against a common enemy; for 
Time has taken captive both armies of 
thirty years ago. But the men who 
once wore the blue and the grey yet 
may do a last grand service for their 
re-united country by exerting their 
combined influence upon those now in 
power, to the end that political folly 
may give way to patriotic wisdom. 
Still numbering in their combined 
strength over a million, honored and 
heard with respectful attention in 
their respective sections, the men who 
fought the last war can, if they but 
will, compel the action that again shall 
make their nation indeed a power amon 
the powers. , 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















By Mrs. Kate TANNATT Woops 


CHAPTER III 


E searched’ every- 
where. The family, 
or the father, was 
dead. The girl had 
found work in some 
distant city, the 

; neighbors could not 
tell where. Still we watched and 
waited for tidings of her. 

“Bvery item of news about the Royal 
George I pasted carefully in the little 
book which you see now, close by my 
Bible. 

“When the spring came Ruth and her 
family made a visit to the Holy Land 
and invited me to join them, but I 
declined. I was glad when I knew that 
they had sailed, and from that day 
I began to study and read, spend- 
ing many peaceful hours with my 
books. 

“The shop, the garden, my music, and 
my friends kept me very busy, beside 
the poor families which I always 
visited. 

“When my trouble came I was the 
chief singer in our church choir, but 
my sickness made me neglect it, and I 
felt that I could never again join with 
my whole heart after that sunny morn- 
ing in the old garden. Mrs. Gorham 
begged me to conquer that feeling be- 


cause one should use all their gifts, and 
our little church needed help. 

“It was a hard task, but I conquered, 
and one evening I went back to my old 
place and tried to help them out with 
the music. It seemed to me that I had 
come back from the dead, and as you 
love music you will understand how it 
lifted me up above the hurts and evils 


’ of life. 


“I went down the church steps thank- 
ing Mrs. Gorham for helping me to see 
this duty clearly. : 

“*Who is your soprano?’ asked a 
young man of another, as I passed 
down. 

“ ‘Oh, that tall girl in black? That is 
Kitty Maynard; she was jilted by Jack 
Stredon and still wears the willow.’ 

“So does the world misjudge us, even 
in our sorest trials, 

“Mrs. Gorham was a typical New 
England woman. She was tall, strong, 
and fine looking, without being hand- 
some. Her dignified bearing gave 
strangers the impression of coldness 
and indifference, but her near friends 
knew her great warmth of heart. To 
me, she was almost a mother. How 
much her husband had told her of my 
story I never knew, but I felt quite 
sure that such a devoted couple could - 
never have secrets from one another. 
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Mrs. Gorham was much with me, and 
it was her kindness which induced me 
to take up a course of study, which 
has since been a blessing to me in 
many ways. As I told you once, 1 was 
something of a singer in those days, 
and to please my parents, who had 
travelled much, I learned several Span- 
ish and Italian songs. Mrs. Gorham 
had also been in Spain; for the wife 
of a sea-captain in the old days had 
many opportunities and advantages. 
She proposed that we should study the 
history of Spain, and improve our 
knowledge of the language; and I was 
only too glad to do anything to keep 
from thinking of the past. 

“Mrs. Gorham, in her husband’s long 
absences, lived alone, save for an old 
man, her husband’s uncle, who made 
his home with her. It was agreed 
that we should spend every lecture 
afternoon with our books. 

“T suppose that expression, ‘lecture 
afternoon,’ puzzles you?” 

I confessed my ignorance, not being 
a native of New England. 

“Here in this 


Aunt Hitty resumed. 
part of New England the half holiday 
in the public schools was called ‘lecture 


day;’ later on, both Saturday and 
Wednesday were so named. I have 
heard and read of various reasons for 
this, but I am quite content to accept 
my grandmother’s explanation. In her 
day, the meeting-house was always 
open on the afternoon of Wednesday 
for a midweek service and lecture; the 
minister generally gave them good 
sound doctrine, and the service was 
considered quite as important as on 
Sunday. 

“Lectures occurring before the Com- 
munion Sunday were called ‘prepara- 
tory lectures,’ and most of the people 
left their hay in the field, or their 
ploughs in the furrows, or their pota- 
toes waiting for the planting, to attend 
the ‘lecture day service.’ School was 
dismissed, and the children, in some 
cases, attended worship with their 
parents. 

“In the old desk opposite there is a 
bundle of papers marked: ‘Lectures 
given by Rev. Jeremiah Maynard in 
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the first parish meeting-house of Selby 
Centre on Lecture Days.’ To-day our 
Salem children still have the half holi- 
day on Wednesday, but no one thinks 
of going to the meeting-house. 

“Mrs. Gorham, whose grandfather 
was also a minister, had inherited a 
special regard for the day, and so it 
was settled that every Wednesday she 
should spend the day with me, and it 
should be devoted to our books. 

“It was one of my worst days in the 
shop, for the little bell which hung 
over the door was continually ringing, 
and the children were constantly com- 
ing or going for their sticks of candy 
or taffy, which they paid for with large 
copper pennies, or cents; you seldom 
see them now. 

“A great many of the little customers 
were sent by their mothers for buttons 
or thread, or pickled limes, and some- 
times medicines; for that little corner 
cupboard was full of bottles in those 
days, and castor oil and sulphur and 
salts and senna were just as important 
a part of the stock as needles and 
thread. Every mother was a fairly 
good family physician, and drug-stores 
and doctors were not aS common as 
they are now. When I came home 
from Europe the old cupboard was 
thoroughly cleansed and put to a bet- 
ter purpose than drugs, for it still holds 
some of the curiosities picked up in 
other lands, and it also holds, and will 
hold forever, the odor of assafcetida 
pills. 

“Those were my happiest days. We 
used to sit here with the shop door 
wide open, while Nurse White’s grand- 
daughter ‘tended shop.’ 

“She was a giddy child who needed 
money, and many a tidy dress or stout 
pair of shoes she was supposed to earn 
by selling a little taffy or a few trifles 
on lecture afternoons. Just as soon as 
it began to be dark the shutters were 
put up and we had our cosy supper 
in the dining-room, or ‘keeping room’ 
it was then called. Nurse White was 
fond of making a Scotch short-cake, 
which fairly melted in your mouth, and 
when the strawberries were ripe in our 
garden she treated us to such a cake 
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as would now make the fortune of a 
hotel cook. 

“Sometimes I went to the kitchen 
and made a few dainties for these 
occasions, but generally I was busy 
with other things, and nurse did not 
care to have me making dishes which 
were beyond her skill or experience. 
It was a simple life, you see. Only 
plain every-day duties, but every hour 
full. Sometimes my old schoolmates 
would coms to coax me for a walk, 
but I was happier with Mrs. Gorham. 
My sorrow had made me feel much 
older than those of my age. 

“I became interested in botany and 
geology, and after a time had some of 
the children in on Saturdays to teach 
them the beauty of common things; 
and in all our walks Mrs. Gorham 
would help me in selecting articles to 
talk about and specimens for their 
use. 

“Busy as I was, I never gave up try- 
ing to find Jack’s wife. To please me, 
Ruth sent me a letter of Jack’s with 
the name of her old home and some 
of the places where she had been with 
him. Mrs. Gorham went with me to 
the town, but no trace of her could be 
found. She had evidently changed her 
name. It troubled me very much, and 
I never went out for a stroll without 
hoping to find her. Very often in life, 
the thing we search for in remote 
places is close at hand, and I was quite 
sure that I should some time find 
Nannie when I least expected it. 

“We used to take long walks then. 
Sometimes over the old Salem turnpike, 
with its beautiful woods and winding 
course, until we reached the lake or 
pond now known as ‘Floating Pond,’ 
because tradition says that no bottom 
has ever been found, and the bridge 
only floats upon its surface. Some- 
times we went across the toll-bridge 
to Beverly, and out on the neck of land 
which borders the river making up 
from the sea, and pressing on and on, 
until it reaches the ‘witch-craft’ shore 
of old Danvers. 

“Again we would go, if the day was 
warm, down through old Derby Street, 
where the large brick mansions were 
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once filled with the aristocratic families 
of brave captains, or merchants, who 
sent out their ventures in the ships 
which sailed to and fro from the 
wharves now almost silent. 

“Past the custom house where Haw- 
thorne wrote or dreamed, past the 
shops filled with ships’ stores, past sail- 
lofts and groggeries, and away on to 
the sea, peering at us through long 
rows of willow-trees. 

“It was beautiful then, dear, so still 
and so silent, with the waves beating 
out their own music, and the sails 
moving to and fro. 

“Some days came to me when I could 
not look at the sea, and others, when 
we would watch it for hours, reading 
by turns from a book which Mrs. Gor- 
ham never failed to carry with her in 
her grandmother’s reticule. 

“It was on a beautiful September 
afternoon that I had the good fortune 
to hear of Nannie. I had left Nurse 


White and her granddaughter in charge 
at home, and we had taken ourselves 
down to the shore, saying that ‘few 
such days could be made, and we would 


enjoy it to the full.’ We had our sup- 
per with us and a new book which had 
just appeared, and after climbing out 
upon the point of rocks, which you 
know so well, where ‘there is (as we 
children were fond of saying) nothing 
between us and Europe,’ I spread down 
our shawls, put our lunch-baskets in a 
niche of the rock, and stretched myself 
out with my hands under my head for 
a pillow, and begged Mrs. Gorham to 
begin. It was a fancy of hers to read 
the first chapters of each new book. 

“She hesitated a little and at last 
said:— 

“ ‘Hitty, I have a great favor to ask, 
and here is the place to ask it.’ 

“*There is little danger of my re- 
fusing you anything,’ I said, as I turned 
my head a little to look into her kind 
face. 

“Don’t be too sure, dear,’ she an- 
swered; ‘I shall be very happy if you 
will grant it.’ 

“Tet me hear it,’ I said; ‘your sur- 
prises are always delightful ones.’ 

“She took a letter from her pocket 
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and began to open it. Letters then 
were: written on large sheets of ruled 
paper and sealed with red wafers or 
sealing wax. I saw at once that this 
was a foreign one, and I began to fear 
that Jack was once more trying to hear 
from me. I was relieved at once, when 
Mrs. Gorham said, in her calm, even 
tones :— 

“ ‘My husband has written me a long 
letter, Hitty, and as most of it is about 
you I will read it.’ 

“It was the letter of an old-time gen- 
tleman to his beloved wife, and its 
contents were neither secret nor per- 
sonal, save in relation to myself. He 
wrote :— 

“It grieves me to think of Hitty 
being left alone when you come to me 
in October, as I trust that you will. 
Do use every means in your power to 
induce her to travel with you. She is 
far too young and gifted to spend the 
rest of her life in searching for the 
widow of Jack. She has a fine brain, 
a good solid education, and money 
enough for all her needs. Pray advise 
her to entrust her business to Judge 
Story, and then assist her in preparing 
for your trip. It shall not cost her a 
penny, for she will take the place of 
our dear daughter, and will continue 
to be the great.comfort she has been 
ever since I left home. 

“ ‘Tf you will sail, dear Rachel, so as 
to reach Liverpool about October 30th, 
I will arrange for you on this side, and 
appoint the time and place for you to 
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join my ship. Life is too short for us 
to be living apart, and if we can put 
a little brightness into Hitty’s life it 
will gladden our own. I shall be a very 
happy man if I get word that you are 
coming to me.’ 

“The new book was not opened that 
afternoon. We talked and talked of the 
trip, and all my objections were set 
aside by Mrs. Gorham, who had been 
thinking of the journey for a long time, 
but had not made up her mind to men- 
tion it until she heard from the captain 
as to the dates. 

“When the glorious purple tints of 
the twilight came stealing over the bay 
and harbor, as they never do in any 
other place I have seen, we started 
homeward. You must remember that 
it was a long walk then, for such a 
thing as horse-cars were unknown here, 
and the houses were very few until we 
reached Derby Street and the vicinity 
of the wharves. When we parted at 
Mrs. Gorham’s door, she said:— 

“Well, Hitty, I shall consider it set- 
tled; you will go with me unless we 
find some trace of that poor girl before 
sailing?’ 

“ *Yes,’ I said, ‘but I am always look- 
ing for her; always hoping that I may 
find her for Jack’s sake.’ It was the 
first time I had mentioned his name for 
months, and it hurt me even then, to 
one so good and kind. 

“That night all the old sailors proph- 
esied a storm, and at midnight the wind 
blew a gale. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








“‘ The experienced observer of Stageland never jumps at conclusions, from what he sees. He waits till he 
is told things.””—JEROME K, JEROME, 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


An Embarrassment of Riches. —Bernhardt, Duse and Davenport 


Play in Rivalry.—‘“Izeyl” by Bernhardt.—‘“ Magda” 

Interpreted by Bernhardt and Duse. —“‘Gismonda” Shows— 
Bernhardt and Davenport in Comparison.—A_ Personal 
Estimate of the Three. —Crane in Two New Plays.—Ada 
Rehan in “The Countess Gucki.”—Elita Proctor Otis and 
“The City of Pleasure.” 


T is seldom that the grey matter, 
which is supposed by popular con- 
sent to make up the critic’s mind, is 

called upon for such active emotion as 
has been the case of: late in Boston. 
To the playgoer who can pick and 
choose between the offerings of such 
artists as Bernhardt, Duse, and Fanny 
Davenport, the past month was one of 
delight; to the critical faculty it was 
a period of sturm and drang. The riv- 
alry between these three—or perhaps 
it were better to say, between the two 
former—is sharp, and it is indeed diffi- 
cult to retain a neutral ground between 
the hostile camps into which their re- 
spective followers are divided. 

I have yet to see a strong admirer of 


Bernhardt who would admit that Duse 
had any attraction, and vice versa. 
And it is common to see Bernhardt’s 
art looked upon as the acme of theatri- 
calism in acting, and that of Duse as 
the quintessence of the new school of 
naturalism. I am not personally satis- 
fied that any such broad judgment will 
give to each her respective place, for 
I have seen the most exquisite bits of 
naturalism from Bernhardt, and I have 
likewise seen Duse come very near to 
an imitation of Bernhardt’s melodra- 
matic devices. 

The only absolute novelty presented 
by Bernhardt during her two weeks’ 
engagement at the Tremont Theatre, 
beginning March 23, was “Izeyl,” al- 
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though there was an element of novelty 
in her presentation of “Gismonda,” as 
we had previously seen only Fanny 
Davenport in the réle. I count “Izeyl” 
among my most cherished dramatic 
memories, for, though not a dramati- 
cally powerful play, it is one which is 
imbued with the spirit of loftiest poe- 
try. Though the character of Izeyl, a 
Nautch girl, gives the title to the play, 
this is not really the person around 
whom the interest centres aside from 
the fact that Bernhardt impersonates it. 
The great dominating character is 
Prince Gautama, afterwards called 
Buddha, and the poetry is just that 
of our own Scriptures. For Gautama 
read Christ and for Izeyl read Mary 
Magdalene, and you will have the mov- 
ing impulse of the whole, though the 
incidents are not exactly those found 
in our own Holy Writ. 

To place the characters sacred to 
Christianity upon the stage would be 
called blasphemy. Should the follow- 
ers of Buddha present a play in which 
Christ was the central character it 
would arouse the anger of the Christian 
nations, but I have heard no word of 
protest against the Christians’ use of 
Buddha. I do not consider that there 
is any sacrilege in this, and go so far 
as to desire to see the Passion Play 
done in America, and this desire has 
been strengthened by seeing “Izeyl,” 
for the sublimity of its poetic thought 
is precisely what we would find in the 
serious presentation of scenes from the 
life of Christ. 

In this play by MM. Armand Syl- 
vestre and Eugene Meraud the dra- 
matic story is secondary to the poetic 
purpose. We see Gautama coming to 
be crowned, his learning of the mis- 
eries of the world, and his holy purpose 
to better mankind rather than to reign. 
From this purpose Izeyl tries to draw 
him through the wiles of the courtesan, 
and is herself converted by him. In 
protecting her new-found faith she 
commits murder and suffers martyr- 
dom, her faith being supported to the 
end by Gautama, and she dies in his 
arms, he confessing that he has loved 
her, though he has resisted her. 
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From this slight sketch of the story 
it will be seen that Bernhardt has but 
little opportunity for the display of 
those powers of passion which have 
made her famous, that being in the 
scene in which she murders the reign- 
ing prince rather than submit to his 
embrace. And even here the dramatic 
treatment is not such as to permit her 
to rise to great heights. It is the 
beauty of verse and of sentiment as 
it falls from her lips, of her subtle 
wiles of seduction, and of the holy pur- 
pose which later possesses her that 
makes Bernhardt’s acting of this réle 
a beautiful poem—idyllic, not real. 

And I cannot leave this play without 
speaking of the work of M. Darmont 
as Gautama, an impersonation which 
seemed inspired with an almost un- 
earthly sentiment, almost compelling 
the belief that it was guided by some 
greater power. Its thrall came in part 
from the sacred character of the rdle, 
and in part from the majesty of per- 
son of the actor, but more than all 
from the inward soul-fire which seemed 
to glow like a sacred flame. 

In “Gismonda” we saw Bernhardt in 
a tailor-made rédle, Sardou being the 
tailor. Like “La Tosca,” “Fedora,” 
and “Cleopatra,” this play was written 
to give Bernhardt the opportunity for 
the display of her power of depicting 
passion, and, like these plays, it is 
essentially melodramatic, and wholly 
inartistic. It is a skilful piece of stage 
carpentry, and as such holds an audi- 
ence powerfully. In America these 
plays have been presented by Fanny 
Davenport, for whom they were not 
written, but who has won fame and 
fortune from them. ' 

It would hardly be more than fool- 
ishly patriotic to claim for our coun- 
try-woman a place by the side of 
Bernhardt. Davenport has talent, ex- 
perience, brains, and business ability, 
but Bernhardt has genius. And with 
this still in mind, I hope that I will 
not be misunderstood when I say that 
Davenport’s Gismonda, as a _ whole, 
outshone that of Bernhardt in this 
sense, that she makes the play possible, 
and reaches more nearly, in my opin- 
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ion, what must be the true conception 
of the character. 

And as Davenport played at the 
Boston Theatre the same weeks that 
Bernhardt was appearing at the Tre- 
mont, it was possible to view both 
interpretations closely together. 

Bernhardt electrifies her audiences in 
many parts. I will not forget, for in- 
stance, her wonderful acting of the 
scene in which she watches her child 
in the tiger’s pit, but beyond that I 
felt that she had assumed that Sardou 
had fitted the réle to her, thereby mak- 
ing it unnecessary for her to fit herself 
to the réle. 


Davenport, on the other hand, pre- 
sented no such flashes of brilliancy, 
but she played a possible woman, in 
which motherly love made her take a 
rash vow, and pride of position kept 
her from fulfilling it. On seeing Al- 
merio, the slave who had rescued her 
child, her passion became aroused, and 
she consented to become his for a night 
because of the love which had sprung 
up and which plead for Almerio. Bern- 
hardt showed nothing of this. Her 
consent to this bargain was purely a 
trade, he to release her from her vow 
on the morrow. 

Up to this point either interpretation 
might be right, and, did nothing fol- 
low, each would have ample authority. 
for an individual rendering. But in 
the very next act Gismonda protects 
the life of Almerio, killing Zaccaria, 
the man she was to marry. If her 
bargain with Almerio was merely a 
detested trade she would have wei- 
comed his death at this point. If it 
was for love she would have done ex- 
actly as she did—in a play—and married 
Almerio later, as she does. This latter 
is the Davenport idea, and the former 
is the Bernhardt idea, certain situa- 
tions being slightly altered to bear it 
out. 

Davenport drives her interpretation 
home with many conventionally strong 
touches. Bernhardt plays with the fire 
of genius, but can genius override a 
false interpretation? That is the ques- 
tion which must be decided in an esti- 
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mate of the work of these two in this 
particular réle. 

And here, also, Mr. Melbourne Mac- 
Dowell‘s rendition of Almerio was im- 
measureably superior to M. Darmont’s. 
It was more melodramatic, hence more 
in keeping with the spirit of the play. 
It was more forceful, and, likewise, 
more realistic. MacDowell, after his 
fight with the tiger, was tattered and 
torn, and he moved throughout the play 
with a dominating influence. Darmont 
came out of the tiger’s pit as though 
out of a bandbox, and was neither pic- 
turesque nor powerful. 

It was in Sudermann’s “Magda” 
that Bernhardt came into comparison 
with Duse, the latter following the 
former and playing at the Boston Mu- 
seum during the week of April 6. I 
have previously spoken at length of this 
play in connection with Modjeska’s 
production of it, and the Bernhardt 
performance of it was upon the same 
lines, accentuated. The role of Magda 
does not give her the range that some 
of her others do, but it will suffice. 


It proved not to be as vivid a portrayal 
as might be expected, for at this writ- 
ing the picture has already dimmed, 
showing that the impression was not 
a lasting one. 

This play is essentially Teutonic, 
therefore it lends itself but lamely to 


translation into the Latin tongue, 
There seems to be but slight loss in 
rendering it in English, a greater loss 
when heard in French, and its scheme 
is wholly lost when placed in Italian. 
This refers to the play as a whole, for 
Magda in herself is so cosmopolitan 
that she can be played in any tongue, 
she suffers only in her relations with 
the other characters. In the German 
and in the English the Pastor is a 
strong réle. He loses strength and 
character in the French, even though 
played by Darmont, for he here be- 
comes a priest, and the strong dramatic 
element of his love for Magda is 
thereby eliminated. In the Italian 
version he becomes grotesque rather 
than strong and sympathetic. 

So also with Von Kellar, M. Deval 
who played the réle with Bernhardt, 
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made him a cringing sycophant; Sg. 
Capelli in the Duse version was a 
popsquirt. Deval’s work was re- 
markable on its own lines, but was 
foreign to the thought of the play. Von 
Kellar is a complacent, self-satisfied, 
pompous man, as I read him, and unless 
he is so played he materially affects the 
character and development of Magda. 
It is upon these two and Major 
Schwartz that Magda depends for her 
dramatic sustenance, so to speak. 
Their relations with her are such that 
her impulses come from them, and un- 
less they are truly interpreted Magda 
moves without reason. 

Bernhardt’s Magda and Sudermann’s 
seem to be one and the same person. 
To me she emphasized the contrast 
between her own life and that of her 
father’s house a little too sharply, but 
a reason has been found for this which 
may serve. Bernhardt’s comedy play 
is something which is here given full 
play, and her scene with the village 
gossips was something to be remem- 
bered, while her playing of her scenes 
with the pastor was exquisitely sugges- 
tive of the promptings of a better nature 
under a selfish exterior. In the heavier 
scenes of the play Bernhardt’s tech- 
nique stood by her. Having built up a 
foundation in her lighter scenes we 
were fully prepared for the outbursts 
of indignation and contempt at Von 
Kellar’s proposals, of the steadfastness 
of her purpose, of the piteousness of 
her final scene in which she delivered 
the verbal blow which ended her 
father’s life. And, while I do not place 
her Magda with her greatest impersona- 
tions it must at least be called a work 
of art. 

But what shall we say of Duse? Her 
impulses, as I have indicated, coming 
from Schwartz, Von Kellar and the 
pastor, are not in keeping with the spirit 
of the drama, hence her characteriza- 
tion becomes a thing apart from the 
whole. Duse is a woman to marvel 
at. I marvel because, being afflicted 
with extreme ugliness of person, awk- 
wardness of movement, unpleasantness 
of voice, and meagreness of artistic 
resources she should have risen to the 
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place she occupies. I cannot call her 
an artiste, for she seems to act on im- 
pulse and, having seen her Magda 
twice, I cannot say what it is for it 
differed on each occasion. 

Where at one performance she plays 
a scene with exquisite naturalness and 
pathos, or with dramatic fire and 
strength, at the next she effaces it 
completely only to startle one with the 
accentuation of some other scene pre- 
viously left untouched. Duse changes 
her interpretation as easily as she does 
her clothes. One cannot commend her 
manner of playing this scene or that 
for she seems to have no definite con- 
ception of details, she plays as the 
mood strikes her. For instance, on the 
evening of her first production of 
“Magda” she rose to great dramatic 
heights in the scenes with Von Kellar, 
particularly in the fourth act where her 
repeated “Va! Va!” brought the whole 
situation to a powerful climax. 

When next she played it this scene 
might as well have been eliminated 
from the play, for she suppressed it 
entirely though she had earlier in the 
evening brought out suggestions which 
were wholly lacking in her first perform- 
ance. Perhaps this is natural acting. 
It is certain that she has taken a strong 
hold on the public, and that her 
audiences are sympathetically respon- 
sive. They forgive much in her for 
what they get at other times. Her 
opening in “Camille’ was generally a 
disappointment. Bernhardt had closed 
her engagement in “Camille” on Satur- 
day night and Duse had opened in the 
same play on Monday. Bernhardt had 
brought all her skill to the aid of her 
genius and had wrought her audience 
up to a pitch of enthusiasm seldom sur- 
passed. Dusesaw the performance, 
and, as some one has suggested, must 
have deliberately made up her mind to 
do nothing that Bernhardt had done. 
The result was that an audience left 
her performance wondering why this 
woman was called great. 

In looking at these two I can but feel 
that the difference lies largely in train- 
ing and in temperament. That both 
have genius there can be no doubt, but 
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Bernhardt’s genius is re-enforced by a 
technique which is marvellous. With 
her the creation of a rdle seems to be 
the painting of a picture, every touch, 
every stroke is carefully thought of 
and its weight in the whole is deter- 
mined, hence the picture does not differ 
in repeated playing, and what in a lesser 
artiste would be mechanical, becomes 
alive with her genius. 

With Duse there is nothing but the 
impulse of the moment to determine 
what shall be done. It is a kind of hit 
or miss performance. If the actress 
happens to be in the right mood at the 
moment it is a hit, if something has 
gone wrong with her it is a miss. 


Fanny Davenport, on the other hand, 
has technique without the genius. She 
gives us always a satisfactory perform- 
ance, well thought out, carefully staged, 
and well acted on a melodramatic line, 
as in her “La Tosca” or “Cleopatra.” 
Bernhardt never falls below this and 
often electrifies us as, for instance, in 
a memorable performance during this 
engagement of “Adrienne Lecouvrier,” 
while Duse may or may not give us 
value received. While admitting all 
that may be said for her I can but feel 
that the wide appreciation of her is 
what Nordau would call another evi- 
dence of degeneration. 


We have likewise seen Mr. William 
H. Crane in two plays new to Boston. 
The first of these was called “His 
Wife’s Father,’ and was played at 
the Hollis Street Theatre. This play 1s 
from the German and deserves to be 
well known. It may be called a pur- 
poseful comedy in that it has a theme 
and it is brightly written though not 
strikingly brilliant. It proved, how- 
ever, to be a marked contrast to the 
second of his plays, “The Governor of 
Kentucky” by Franklin Fyles. Mr. 
Fyles was one of the authors of “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” and the produc- 
tion of this new play shows how closely 
managers judge of a play for itself, and 
how much in the strength of an author’s 
reputation. For this play proved to be 
so trivial, so silly, and so lacking in 
construction and ordinary common 
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sense that one marvels how it could 
ever have seen the light. 

Mr. Crane does not seem to find his 
métier in either of these. He is always 
Crane. Crane and “The Senator’ were 
one, but Crane and “His Wife’s Father” 
or “The Governor of Kentucky” are 
different people. With Mr. Crane were 
several excellent actors, Mr. Edwin 
Arden in the first mentioned play gave 
us as good a piece of light comedy work 
as I have seen for a long time, and in 
the second Mr. Burr McIntosh pre- 
sented a clear and excellent picture of 
a novel southern character. 

To the list of famous actresses whom 
I have mentioned must be added Miss 
Ada Rehan, who by her admirers is 
placed in the same rank, and who ap- 
peared at the Hollis Street Theatre for 
two weeks beginning April 13. The 
only new play of the repertoire, how- 
ever, was not one which served: to 
show Miss Rehan in work of the same 
calibre as the others, it being a partial 
return to the Daly farce. 

Mr. Daly’s plan of management has 
been very different from that of any 
other American manager. Where oth- 
ers have devoted themselves to the 
importation of foreign successes or to 
the trial of American plays Mr. Daly 
has done neither. Beyond his revivals 
of Shakesperian plays, he has confined 
himself largely to the adaptation of 
obscure German plays, and in several 
cases with notable results, “The Last 
Word” being the best he has given us. 
But this latest play, “The Countess 
Gucki,” is also an excellent piece of 
work. It has not the depth nor the 
emotional element of “The Last Word,” 
but it is far above the majority of his 
adaptations from this source. 

This is a comedy by Franz von 
Schonthan adapted by Mr. Daly. It 
shows the Daly people in their familiar 
relations. Mr. James Lewis as an old 
man, somewhat henpecked and with 
sporting proclivities; Mrs. G. H. Gil- 
bert as the acidulous wife of the afore- 
said, and Miss Rehan as a dashing 
young woman of pronounced individu- 
ality. A Daly farce without these re- 
lations would not seem natural. The 
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play itself is very amusing and is 
almost a perfect piece of comedy con- 
struction. 

Miss Rehan plays this kind of a rdéle 
with so much verve and so great artistic 
skill that it is not surprising that Mr. 
Daly should continually seek it for her. 
It is not wholly worthy of her art, 
taken by itself, but it is a refreshing 
change now and then from the classics. 
And Mr. Daly’s company is now much 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. 
Charles Richman. Mr. Daly has needed 
a leading man, and in Mr. Richman he 
has found a young actor who promises 
to fill the bill perfectly. Mr. Daly’s 
excellent training already shows its 
results and Mr. Richman plays oppo- 
site to Miss Rehan with a freshness 
of method and a spontaneity that goes 
far towards the success of the play. 
It is too much to expect at once that 
smoothness and finish which marks 
Miss Rehan’s work, but the rough 
edges can be forgiven in view of the 
consistency of conception and the 
surety with which it is brought out. 

Mr. Daly also presents us with two 
other newcomers to his company, Mr. 
Edwin Stevens of comic opera fame, 
and Miss Helma Nelson. Mr. Stevens 
as General Suvatscheff gave us some 
excellent touches, though, as a whole, 
there was something too much of the 
burlesque in it, and Miss Nelson made 
a very excellent first impression. 

When “The City of Pleasure” was 
presented in New York early in this 
season it was an instantaneous failure, 
for reasons which can easily be seen, 
now that it has been presented at the 
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Bowdoin Square Theatre, beginning 
April 13. The sole reason for its re- 
vival at this time seems to be the suc- 
cess of Elita Proctor Otis as Therese, 
a success which is very remarkable, 
even though it could not save the en- 
tire play, for it has very little to recom- 
mend it, being melodramatic in the 
extreme and not specially original. 
Perhaps it was thought that its scenes 
in the Latin Quartier would cause it 
to duplicate the success of “Trilby,’’ 
but this was a vain hope. 

To Miss Otis, however, falls an op- 
portunity of showing her talent in a 
line little suspected by those who had 
not seen her Nancy Sykes in “Oliver 
Twist.” Her picture of a cocotte of 
Paris is a very vivid one—almost too 
vivid for comfort—and, while the rdéle 
does not in itself present any strong 
qualities, by her acting of it Miss Otis 
stamps herself an artiste of rare power. 

Her first appearance here as Mrs. 
Ernestine Echo in “The Crust of So- 
ciety” showed her in what might be 
ealled a bubbling comedy part. Her 
later work with Mr. Daniel Frohman’s 
company showed her power of senti- 
ment in the comedy in which tears and 
laughter lie close together. She is per- 
haps the most facile of American ac- 
tresses to-day. One would naturally 
speak of her limitations were it not for 
the fact that it is a far cry from “The 
Crust of Society” to “The City of Pleas- 
ure,” and Miss Otis passed from one 
to the other without an apparent effort. 
Miss Otis is destined for a high place 
in the ranks of American artistes which 
her work already merits. 

















By BenJaMIN A. TARBELL, D.D. 


A 


month 
ago an 
order 
was issued 
by General 
William 
Booth, the 
head of the 
Salvation 
Armies of 
the world, 
relieving 
the com- 
manders in England, France, Canada, 
Australia, and India, and ordering them 
all to report to him in London. The 
order came from India, where the gen- 
eral was staying on his tour of inspec- 
tion around the world. He sent only 
the briefest peremptory note to his son, 
Bramwell Booth, chief of staff in Lon- 
don, who promulgated the order to the 
various countries. 

The news greatly surprised the army 
in America. Nothing like it was ex- 
pected. For nine years’ Ballington 
Booth had been in command here. He 
had found the army weak and strug- 

(3) 


gling, despised and ridiculed. He put 
his whole soul and energy into the 
work. By his side was his wife, a 
woman of high education, great per- 
sonal magnetism and undoubted ability. 
She shared equally his labors, and while 
he dealt with the men she organized 
the famous slum corps and inaugurated 
a wonderful religious work among the 
outcast women. 

The Booths found here an army of 
six thousand persons. They have to- 
day a disciplined successful body of 
more than thirty thousand men and 
women who are laboring day and night 
to save souls. They have acquired 
property and public support. They 
have made the Salvation Army recog- 
nized as one of the most powerful forces 
for Christianizing work in this country. 

Ballington Booth loves America. He 
was born an Englishman, but he 
repudiated his native land. This 
country became to him more precious 
than the home of his fathers. He 
planned to pass the rest of his life here 
in the great religious work he had 
undertaken. He became a naturalized 
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citizen of the United States, and his 
wife, the daughter of an English clergy- 
man, did the same. 

This was the condition of affairs last 
fall, when General William Booth, his 
father, arrived in New York on the tour 
around the world which he has not yet 
finished. The old man saw many 
things which displeased him. He first 
condemned publicly the rise in the 
social scale which the army had made 
under the commander’s leadership. 
The moral support of the wealthy 
churches and the tendency to a higher 
plane of work grated on his original 
ideas in starting the Salvation Army. 
“You must keep down in the gutter,” 
he exclaimed in Carnegie Hall the last 
night of his stay in this country. 

But above all, General Booth saw 
that the army was becoming an 
American army. It was growing away 
from the English traditions. It was 
following in the same lines that the 
American colonist of a hundred years 
ago pursued to independence. There 
was danger of independence in the 


Salvation Army, with Ballington Booth 
as the Washington. 

Then the old general went on his tour. 
What he saw in other countries is not 
yet known, but from far away in the 
interior of India came the orders for a 


grand shaking up of the army. It was 
time for his power to be felt. The 
orders of recall were made public by 
the commander from the headquarters 
in New York. A proclamation was 
isgued saying that no reason was known 
for the sudden change and that Balling- 
ton Booth’s future field was in doubt. 

Commander and Mrs. Booth declined 
to comment publicly on the order. 
They went about their work preparing 
to leave. But, despite their orders, the 
_ army rose in united protest. There was 
strong talk of revolting and setting up 
an independent organization, with Bal- 
lington Booth as commander. Still, by 
strict discipline, the soldiers were kept 
well in hand. 

A large meeting was held in Carnegie 
Hall on February 8. Chauncey M. 
Depew presided, and Mayor Strong was 
one of the speakers. Resolutions were 
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adopted, which were sent to England, 
asking that Ballington Booth and his 
wife be allowed to remain here. 

Similar protests from all parts of the 
country had their effect at general head- 
quarters in London, and about the 10th 
of February Colonel Nicol, a trusted 
staff officer, arrived in New York, 
ostensibly on a mission to investigate 
the rebellious sentiment here. In addi- 
tion to this, however, he bore a com- 
mission giving him full power to dis- 
cipline the commander, if necessary, 
and appoint his successor. 

On the Teutonic Wednesday night, 
February 19, Eva Booth, a sister, 
arrived from England. Herbert Booth 
was again hastily summoned to New 
York by Colonel’ Nicol. He arrived on 
the twentieth. What Colonel Nicol 
reported to him is unknown, but it was 
decided to employ the power of court- 
martial held by Colonel Nicol, Herbert 
Booth, and Eva Booth. Commander 
Booth was summoned before them. 

At first they sat as a court of inquiry. 
The proceedings became heated. There 
were charges and_ recriminations. 
Colonel Nicol demanded that Ballington 
Booth, together with his wife and chil- 
dren, should depart at once for London 
and leave him a full power of attorney 
to control all moneys and affairs of the 
army in the United States. 

To this the reply was “No.” The 
commander said, however, that he was 
quite willing to leave for England as 
soon as the international representative 
desired, on condition that he be accom- 
panied by three of his brigadiers; that 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth remain in 
charge of the American branch, and 
that his younger brother, Herbert 
Booth, return to Canada, and stop there 
during the time that affairs were be- 
ing adjusted at international headquar 
ters. 

“This is insubordination,” replied 
Herbert. “You know what that means 
in an army.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Tt means dismissal.” 

“Then I will accept it,” replied the 
commander. 

“This means a trial by court-martial,” 
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Mrs. 


cried Herbert Booth, springing to his 


feet. “You have spoken disrespect- 
fully of your father and your general. 
I prefer charges of insubordination and 
disrespect against you. I move that 
this court proceed to try you for the 
words.” 

Colonel Nicol supported Herbert 
Booth. Ballington’s sister, Eva, alone 
was silent, but she was in the ‘minority. 

Then Colonel Nicol made known his 
full authority received from Bramwell 
Booth, the chief of staff in London. 
“IT have authority to dismiss you from 
office,” he said, “and to appoint your 


Ballington Booth, 


Head of the Volunteers. 


successor. I now demand of you all the 
property of the army in America that 
stands in your name. You are dis- 
missed from office.” 

Then Ballington Booth rose to his 
feet. His tall form quivered with 
excitement. His voice trembled with 
emotion and tears stood in his eyes. 

“Let it mean dismissal,” he said. 
will never stand it.” 

He turned towards the door. He 
wheeled about and faced Herbert Booth. 
He raised his long arm that has waved 
many a vast audience into silence. His 
finger pointed at his brother. 
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Commissioner Eva Booth 


he said in a low and 
“In the morning I will 
You 


“In the morning, 
steady voice. 
sen@ you the keys of this building. 
have wanted to command the army in 


the United States. Now you may.” 
After receiving notice of his dismissal 
he and his wife, aided by a few friends, 
spent the evening packing up their per- 
sonal belongings. At midnight there 
was a knock at the door and a mes- 


senger handed in a note. It was from 
Colonel Nicol, who served formal notice 
upon them to vacate the building and 
turn over their keys before 10 A.M. the 
following morning. 

Ballington Booth, commander no 
longer, and his loving wife went silently 
out of the great building which they 
had dedicated with such great rejoicing 
but a few months before and which 
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stands as a monument to their untiring 
energy and zeal in the cause. 

The resignation of Commander and 
Mrs. Booth from the Salvation Army 
was followed on February 22 by the 
following statement of Colonel Nicol:-— 

1. The resignation of Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, which has been 
tendered by them to the international 
headquarters, has not yet been accepted 
by the general, in whom alone is vested 
the power to accept resignations of 
territorial leaders. 

2. We do not accept any responsi- 
bility for the commander’s deplorable 
action. 

3. Commandant Herbert Booth was 
instructed by the international head- 
quarters to come to New York and con- 
fer with his brother on the matters in 
question, and, having done so, has 
returned to Toronto. 

4. The international headquarters 
have instructed Colonel Eadie to as- 


sume the temporary direction of affairs. 
“Weare going on with our work. 
lives, and the flag waves.” 


God 


Another feature of the trouble devel- 
oped on that day. It was the outcome 
of the mass meeting, held recently in 
New York City, at which the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew presided. At that 
neeting resolutions asking that General 
Ballington Booth be retained as com- 
mander here were adopted and cabled 
to international headquarters in Lou- 
don. 

Mr. Depew received a reply, which 
shows that General Booth, the inter- 
national commander, is firm in his. 
decision as to the change in command 
in the United States, and, further, that 
as long ago as January 31, General 
Ballington Booth had handed in his 
resignation as a result of his removal 
from the command in this country. 
This resignation, it appears, resulted in 
the sending of three mediators to this 
country, but their mission was unsuc- 
cessful. 

The cablegram received by Mr. De- 
pew is as follows:— 

“London, February 22, 
Chauncey M. Depew, New 
Cabled general summary yours. 


22, The Hon. 


York :— 
He 
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instructs cable universal changes and 
equity compel him confirm arrange- 
ment. Profoundly deplores resignation, 
dated January 31. Has done by three 
mediators utmost, without success. 


‘* BRAMWELL Bootu.”’ 


Through a_ representative, Com- 
mander and Mrs. Booth made the fol- 
lowing statement:— 

It is with inexpressible grief and 
heart-felt pain that we have io 
announce to our staff officers, field 
officers, troops, and friends throughout 
America the following important deci- 
sion arrived at after protracted thought 
and careful deliberation. We beg that 
they will now and ever bear in remem- 
brance that we feel there is no alter- 
native left to our discretion. 

First.-We do not seek, nor shall we 
seek, to take any advantage of the 
strong feeling respecting our ‘“fare- 
well,” existing in all parts of the coun- 
try, by attempting to sever the United 
States branch of the army from the 
parent organization, as a separate or 
“independent” movement. 

Though through the help of our uns 
failing God, aided by the efficient and 
(to us) happy co-operation of our officers, 
our toil has been rewarded in upbuild- 
ing the movement in this great country, 
yet we do not wish any action of ours 
to have the appearance of personal 
ambition, nor do we wish our precious 
troops to stand for a moment in the 
relationship of opponents to those of 
other nations made brothers and sisters 
by one common bond of Christianity. 

Second.—Despite our intense and 
undying love for America and our com- 
‘ades here, we should have no other 
thought or purpose than that of pro- 
ceeding to England for another com- 
mand were we able to do so. But 
owing to conscientious feelings and 
private reasons well known to the 
general, we are unable to enter upon 
new duties and controversies in con- 
nection with a foreign command. 

Owing to our inability to longer work 
freely as leaders in the army under 
existing circumstances we have made 
known to London our decision not to 
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accept another appointment. This does 
not mean that we will not longer be Sal- 
vationists, nor that we shall be any 
other than the warmest friends of our 
comrades throughout the world. 

Third.—_We_ therefore proposed as 
wisely and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible to relinquish and hand over our 
command, fully and absolutely, to the 
incoming commissioners when they ar- 
rived. 

London headquarters, however, sent 
over three separate representatives 
unannounced (we grant at sacrifice and 
cost) who pressed us to an immediate 
decision, offering us proposals we could 
not accept. Yesterday at midnight, 
with most positive and uncalled for 
precipitation, with the authority of 
international headquarters, Commander 
Herbert Booth demanded that we hand 
over our keys and offices by ten o’clock 
this morning. We had, therefore, no 
alternative but to accept our peremp- 
tory dismissal. 

Fourth.—None can fully comprehend 
what this step has cost us. The blade 
The 


of disappointment has gone deep! 
struggle and suffering have been long. 
We have sought not to be hasty in this 


matter, but the international head- 
quarters have pressed us hourly to a 
definite decision. In relinquishing our 
command we are giving up all, nor have 
we any plans or prospects for this 
emergency. 

Fifth.—_Finally we know full well that 
by some persons untrue and unjust mo- 
tives will be attached to our action, but 
we feel consoled in the fact that those 
who have witnessed our lives, together 
with our toil and effort during the past 
nine years, will at least give us credit 
for acting conscientiously and disinter- 
estedly, and for doing right before the 
Lord of our hearts. 

We have repeatedly called upon all 
our troops to stand by the army, its 
general and its principles. We do so 
again. 

May God’s blessing rest upon our 
country, the army, and all. 

BALLINGTON BoorTs. 
Maup B. Booru. 


On March 1 Mr. and Mrs. Ballington 
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Booth issued a statement in which they 
formally announced their intention of 
starting an independent movement in 
this country. This is their statement:— 

Being continually pressed upon all 
sides to state definitely the action we 
shall take in the future, we now desire 
to make known our present position. 
First, we did not wish it said that we 
had taken the Salvation Army; that 
we had, through ambition, swept the 
organization in this country out of the 
general’s command, or that we had 
taken property which we had acquired 
while owing allegiance to him. Fur- 
thermore, we did not want to influence 
those under his authority, through their 
loyalty and steadfastness to us, nor 
have it said that we have proved 
faithless to a trust reposed in us so 
far as administration was concerned. 
We had no alternative but to accept 
our dismissal, which closed our rela- 
tionships and negotiations with Lon- 
don. Since then we have allowed those 
in authority full scope, neither appear- 
ing in public nor counselling any be- 
neath their command to leave. 

Second, we cannot, however, close 
our eyes to the fact that we have an- 
other allegiance. We are not our own, 
and cannot dispose of our life and in- 
fluence to please ourselves. God has 
called us to work for him. We dare 
not, therefore, remain idle. We have 
also at heart the interests of our coun- 
try that so loudly call us to continue 
in action. Seeing that the people of 
the United States of America, in an 
urgent and unmistakable manner, have 
voiced their desire that we should in- 
augurate a movement affording us the 
opportunity to continue our labors for 
the uplifting of the unchurched and 
unchristianized people of our country, 
and as there appears to us no alterna- 
tive between this course and retiring 
from public service, we have decided 
on the former action. It is furthest 
from our desire that such a new and 
independent movement should be hos- 
tile to the one we have labored so hard 
and so long to upbuild. The United 
States, with its vast and ever-increasing 
population, should offer ample room for 
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such effort without any unchristian 
warring. 

Third, it would be premature to de- 
ciae upon the details of our future 
labor. We seek, above all else, God’s 
leading. An organization cannot be 
formed in a day, and one that owns 
Christ as its head cannot be formulated 
on the opinions and enthusiasms of the 
moment. We shall probably have but 
a small beginning, and gain step by 
step. 

Fourth, we shall assuredly, under 
any circumstances, stand for the prin- 
ciples we have hitherto upheld, having 
for our aim the saving of souls, the 
unity of effort in work, scriptural plain- 
ness and self-sacrifice of life and the 
simplicity and distinctiveness of dress 
that speaks of out and out Christ fol- 
lowing. 

Fifth, we cannot at this perplexed 
juncture, overtired in body and over- 
strained in nerve, give the date when 
we shall be ready to commence public 
work; indeed, it will be seen to be wise 
to do nothing in haste lest it should 
be ill done; but to do all with fore- 
thought, that it may be weli and per- 
manently done. We are most anxious 
not to act on impulse or under strong 
pressure, but as God shall guide us 
through circumstances, and with cool, 
calm judgment as to what we believe 
and feel to be right. 

In closing, we desire to assure all who 
are interested in this matter that we 
have earnestly consecrated their lives 
to the service of strengthening right- 
eous principles and extending God’s 
Kingdom in America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth also issued a cir- 
cular letter which was sent to members 
of the Salvation Army all over the coun- 
try, in which they describe the condi- 
tions which led up to their dismissal 
from the command of the Salvation 
Army in the United States. 

Ballington Booth, March 14, named 
his new religious organization God’s 
American Volunteers. 

In reference to the standard, 
said :— 

“The standard of God’s American 
Volunteers, While being emblematical 


he 
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of the cardinal principles and truths in 
which we believe and seek to propa- 
gate, will be distinctively American. 

“It consists of a white flag, emblem- 
atical: of purity, containing in its 
centre a large blue star, typical of 
hope. In the middle of this star is a 
white cross, emblematical of sacrifice 
for others. In the top corner of the 
standard, nearest the flagstaff, are 
white stars on a blue ground, repre- 
senting the number of States in the 
Union. Over the centre blue star is the 
motto of the Volunteers: The Lord My 
Banner. Beneath the star will be the 
number of the post. 

“This standard will be carried by ¢ 
color-sergeant at the head of parades, 
side by side with the American national 
flag.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth were, 
on March 9, in possession of their of- 
fices, 116, 117, and 118 Bible House, 
New York. 

Mr. Booth has had legal possession 
of what are to be the headquarters of 
his new movement for several days, 
but the above date was the first time 
that he and his wife have been there 
for the purpose of seeing their friends 
and of attending to business. The of- 
fices are on the sixth floor, looking out 
upon Astor Place and Fourth Ave- 
nue. ‘The room 116 is the general ref- 
erence room, 117 is Mr. Booth’s office, 
and 118 has been set apart for Mrs. 
Booth. 

On March 19 the name of the new 
movement was changed to “The Volun- 
teers.” The dress of the women, as 
designed by Mrs. Booth, is as fol- 
lows :— 

It is of cadet blue cloth, made on the 
lines of the Salvation frocks. The 
gored skirt is narrow, not more than 
three and one-quarter yards around the 
foot. It is also long. The bodice is a 
walking jacket with three flat plaits 
back and front. It is long below the 
waist line, and fits snug around the 
hips. But the snuggest fit is that of 
the sleeves. 

About the close wrists are set folds 
of white lisse, and a little roll of the 
same appears at the throat above a 
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turnover collar. It is a dainty, prim 
Quaker garb, and extremely becoming. 

Commissioner Eva Booth, at a meet- 
ing of Salvation Army auxiliaries, held 
in New York March 2, announced that 











Miss Lucy Booth. 


she had received a cablegram from 
Bramwell Booth, announcing the ap- 
pointment of Commander Booth-Tucker 
and his wife to take charge of the forces 
in the United States. The announce- 
ment was greeted with hisses and ap- 
plause. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
last annual report of the Salvation 
Army, recently issued, shows that there 
has been a decrease of its officers in 
England. The contagious enthusiasm 
heretofore visible there has died out 
during the last few years, but there 
has been considerable growth in newer 
fields. During the past five years the 
army has almost doubled its strength 
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in the United States, though in Canada 
it has declined. The report shows that 
the most difficult points for the army 
to obtain a foothold in have been Ger- 
many and Belgium, but finally real 
advances have been made there. In 
India and Java to-day there are 11,869 
officers, leading 3,673 corps. Every 
corps pays two officers and sends a 
tenth of its receipts for the support of 
the division staff. 

For the year ending September, 1895, 
the total income was between one hun- 
dred and thirty and one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds. Of this amount 
forty-six thousand pounds were raised 
by the “self-denial week,” thirty-seven 
thousand by rents paid by the local 
corps, thirty-four hundred by trade op- 
erations, and most of the remainder by 
special collections and contributions. 
Eleven thousand pounds were spent on 
international headquarters, and the re- 
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Headquarters of the Salvation Army, 120 to 124 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


mainder in extending foreign work, 
helping the sick, training cadets, etc. 
The most surprising part of the bal- 
ance sheets is the record of the trade 
department, which prints and sells the 
War Cry, with a circulation of nearly 
a quarter of a million a week, as well 
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as other periodicals, and deals in every- 
thing, from Hallelujah bonnets to tea 
and big drums and bicycles. It sells 
goods to the amount of one hundred 
and eighty-three thousand pounds a 
year; yet, after allowing for the inter- 
est on borrowed capital and the depre- 
ciation of the plant, it is able to show 
a profit of only four thousand pounds 
for the year. And even this is only 
apparent, for the stock in hand is worth 
thirty-nine hundred pounds less at the 
end of the year than it was at the be- 
ginning. That is to say, the whole 


trade operations of the army brought 
in only about one hundred pounds, 


Standard Adopted 


after paying expenses. The interna- 
tional headquarters now own three 
mnillion dollars worth of real estate in 
the United Kingdom, but it is mort- 
gaged to almost two-thirds of its value. 

It would seem as if, between the 
recent conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth and that of the new man- 
agers of their former department in 
the Salvation Army, there can be but 
one intelligent opinion. The attitude 
and utterances of Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
have been marked by a Christian faith 
and evangelistic spirit, and in predict- 
ing success for their present indepen- 
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dent effort it is not unlikely that the 
feeling is voiced of a large majority 
of laymen who have followed without 
personal bias the development and de- 
nouement of the recent dissensions. 
It is true that there has not been as 
yet that grand uprising in the United 
States which many persons hoped and 
wished for, but they should remember 
that it is never wise to detect failure 
in the mere absence of immediate suc- 
cess. In no phase of religious life has 
anything of importance ever yet been 
achieved without patience, discourage- 
ment, and self-sacrifice. In the work 
that has been undertaken by Mr. and 


by the Volunteers. 


Mrs. Booth, they have sought no path 
of roses nor “flowery beds of ease;” 
nor have they been actuated merely 
by a selfish desire to establish a thriv- 
ing opposition to the organization of 
which they were recently the head. 
They have known but one single field 
of endeavor, and finding that one road 
to it has been hermetically sealed, they 
have diligently sought to blazen out 
another. So far as the saving of souls 
and the uplifting of mankind is con- 
cerned, no monopoly prevails in the 
United States; and in the past record 
of Ballington Booth and his wife, the 
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American people have recognized a safe 
pledge for their future usefulness and 
worth. 

As now understood, the methods of 
procedure and work of the new move- 
ment will, to a certain extent, differ 
from those of the Salvation Army. 
There will be no frequent changes in 
the personnel of the chief officers, for 
it is understood that this principle has, 
in its extreme form, proved a failure 
in the past. Transfers among the of- 
ficers will only be made when it is 
realized that they are not suited to the 
work in which they are engaged. The 
fact that they have been stationed in 
one place for any length of time will 
be regarded rather as a good reason 
for leaving them there. 

It is also intended to avoid, as much 
as may be possible, the extreme rigor 
of military and arbitrary rule which 
has been enforced by General Booth. 
The military designations, uniforms, 
and methods for the obtainment of 
popularity will, it is true, be retained; 
but martial strictness and severity will 
be carefully kept out of sight. Balling- 
ton Booth will be the real leader in, 
and head of, his work only in the way 
that ordinary American charitable and 
religious institutions have superinten- 
dents, managers, and other officers of 
that kind. 

There will be a difference, too, in 
the social class which the Volunteers 
will aim to reach. They will make an 
effort to bring religion to a compara- 
tively prosperous element of society, 
the higher artisans and workingmen in 
each community; and it is not at all 
improbable that, while the American 
commander will not adhere absolutely 
to this class, it will be his endeavor to 
go up as mueh as down in the social 
scale. Slum work, of a certain kind, 
will be constantly carried on, but the 
main fact will be practically enforced 
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that salvation is as greatly needed on 
Commonwealth Avenue as on the ob- 
scure and narrow streets of the North 
End. It is reported that fifty-six per 
cent. of our American white popula- 
tion are unidentified with any Chris- 
tian institution, and of this proportion 
thirty-six per cent. are said to belong 
to the wage-earning class; wherefore 
it will be seen at once that the section 
of populace that has been chosen for 
the efforts of the new force will form 
a wide and comprehensive field. 

Among the new methods, new instru- 
ments, and new intelligences that will 
be brought into play, a special feature 
will be made of several kinds of music. 
In addition to the drum, the cymbals, 
and the tambourine, to attract the 
attention of the dwellers in the 
slums, Mr. Booth proposes to intro- 
duce music of a much higher class, so 
as to appeal to a critical and cultivated 
taste. 

Already there has been public com- 
ment, among the uncharitable and un- 
regenerate, with regard to his purpose 
of to a certain extent abandoning the 
slums; and in this respect there will 
always be unenviable comparisons be- 
tween the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers, for it is in the slums that 
the former has gained its peculiar pres- 
tige and greatest repute. Its methods 
have proven particularly adapted to 
the people, whom it would lead by 
them to a cleaner, honester, and more 
hopeful life; and to refine a little upon 
them, as Mr. Booth aims to do, and to 
apply them to a higher social class, 
is a delicate and hazardous experiment, 
the outcome of which time alone can 
show. It is profitable to commune with 
wealthy and socially significant auxil- 
iaries, but it has been communion with 
the slums that has rendered the Salva- 
tion Army universally respected and 
esteemed. 








By FRANK E. Coombs 


HE 25th of February 
of 1895 is commonly 
set as the date upon 
which the Regional 


Government of the 

eastern division of 

Cuba became _in- 
formed of the fact that two or three 
small bands of mulattoes and negroes 
had instituted a series of annoying raids 
upon plantation stores and burnings of 
cane fields in the provinces of Santiago 
and Manzanillo, in the name of “Cuba 
Libre.” For many years, however, 
there has not been a day when parties 
of outlaws—‘bandoleros’—have not 
been roving over the face of the ever 
loyal isle plundering, blackmailing, and 
kidnapping rich men’s sons for ran- 
som. “Bandolerismo” is, in fact, so 
much a thing of course that the word is 
the standing headline of a column in 
most Cuban newspapers, wherein such 
exploits are regularly chronicled. 

Bait pow and again in the island's 
Listorx,.when a few bands of desperate 
men have sprung up in a new district, 
they have proved to be animated by 
other motives than those of the bandit, 
and in place of marauding the rich 
planter and escaping to the hills, they 


have turned against the established 
government and troubled it in many 








Cuban Type—Lower Class. 


ways. This was the case in 1868, when 
a few such bands arose and in ten years 
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cost Spain about six hundred millions 
of dollars and one hundred and sixty 
thousand lives—the latter mostly 
through yellow fever. Cuba, it is true, 
eventually repaid the dollars with full 
interest as increased taxes. It is 
thought also that she gave up a fair 
equivalent of lives, but this is not 
accurately known, for her men died 
mostly in little chapparal thickets and 
along glaring, dusty roads where no one 
ever came to count them. We only 
know of some six thousand men and 
boys to whom, before their execution, 
the church administered her final rites 
between 1870 and 1874. These were 
all civilians, who spoke too loudly, per- 
haps, when the news came of sons or 
fathers who had died “beyond the 
Trocha.” 

Recognizing the possibly serious 
meaning of this new outbreak, the 
authorities put Santiago under martial 
law on the first of March, 1895, and aid 
was asked from the central government 
at Havana. 

The month of March and the first 
half of April saw nothing done by the 
authorities towards direct dealing with 
the rebel parties. A few small gun- 
boats were sent around from Havana 
and Cienfuegos to the eastern end of 


(4) 


the island, and these, in addition to the 
one or two already stationed at San- 
tiago, were designed to preserve the 
loyalty of that port by holding it under 
their guns, and to patrol the narrow 
channel between Cabo Maysi and the 
western coast of Hayti so that possible 
cargoes of arms or armed expeditions 
from that quarter might be intercepted. 
Little else was done besides strengthen- 
ing the garrisons of the larger towns in 
the affected districts while awaiting 
money and troops from Spain. 

Police espionage is carried to an ex- 
treme in the island, but in spite of the 
utmost watchfulness of this sort every 
Spaniard knows that when the country 
js apparently most peaceful there are 
always in progress preparations for 
insurrection. So firm is this conviction 
that for many years there has existed 
an ordinance prohibiting the meeting 
and talking together of more than two 
men in any place of public resort, for 
fear that sedition will be the topic 
under discussion. But despite the most 
intricate system of policing and govern- 
ment regulation of every detail of life, 
official, commercial, and private, there 
has never been the least apparent 
difficulty on the part of conspirators in 
maturing one plan after another, and 
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they have evidently succeeded in 
securing and hiding guns, ammunition, 
and dynamite as far as their meagre 
supply of money has been able to go 
towards such purchases. The im- 
practicability of using ships of their 
own has made it necessary to import 
these stores in hundreds of under- 
hand and more or less ingenious 
ways, but so miserable a system of cus- 
tom-house inspection as Cuba is pro- 
vided with is outwitted rather easily. 
I know, personally, several instances 
in which a few dollars have sufficed to 
pass quantities of dutiable goods un- 
opened, and have seen a bulky package 
of considerable value tossed from a boat 
to a negro, lounging on the Aduana dock 
at Havana, said negro then sauntering 
out of the custom house with it un- 
challenged, delivering it later at a little 
grocery in a nearby street whence he 
emerged at a whistle, a peseta or so 
paying for his trouble. 

In the wild mountains of eastern 
Cuba the rebels meet, and here, safe 
from any fear of discovery, they have 
their arsenals ready against the day 
when “Viva Cuba!” is to be cried once 
more in the palm-dotted plains below. 

With the end in view of hampering 
the movements of an always-to-be-con- 
sidered enemy, Spain has discouraged 
the building of railways, excepting a 
few absolutely necessary ones in the 
more loyal provinces, and a few very 
short lines further eastward, and every 
passenger train has always a squad of 
armed and uniformed men aboard. 
Perfectly aware of the rebels’ ability to 
invade and completely occupy the 
interior, her policy has been to allow 
them to do so, while herself holding, as 
she easily can, all the money and com- 
mercial centres, and devoting her 
efforts mainly to guarding the coast as 
far as possible against filibustering 
expeditions of importance,—since here 
lies her chief danger. 

Keeping the telegraphic systems 
systematically in the hands of its de- 
pendents, the government has thereby 
been able to prevent quick communica- 
tion—and therefore-conecerted action of 
any telling sort—between the scattered 
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divisions of the enemy, which must 
therefore trust the uncertainties of 
saddle-post for knowledge of each 
other’s whereabouts, and act inde- 
pendently of any detailed scheme of 
campaign. 

It is rather surprising, nevertheless, 
that a hundred or so half-clad, ill-armed, 
undisciplined men could arise, as was 
the case last year, within fifty miles of 
two large, garrisoned cities, Santiago 
and Manzanillo, raid the whole locality, 
burning cane fields, looting plantation 
groceries and the dwelling houses of 
large estates, gathering food, arms, 
horses, and ammunition, attracting to 
their ranks increasing numbers of 
recruits, cutting telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines,—and all this with not a 
motion of opposition from the troops of 
the vicinity or the everywhere present, 
mounted guardias civiles, or rural gens 
d’arm. It is beyond question that a 
reasonably efficieht governing power, 
supported as it would be by the wealthy 
planters and peaceable laborers then in 
their busiest season of work, could have 
crushed such an uprising. But to do 
this presupposes a wise government, 
and it may be conjectured that under 
such a government there would not 
have existed the conditions leading to 
this rebellion. 

The attention of the United States 
was officially called to the existence of 
the outbreak at an early date, by cases 
of stopping American vessels passing to 
and from Cuban ports. In one instance 
the awakened vigilance of the Spanish 
government led to the arrest, as sus- 
pected filibusters, of two men, claiming 
American citizenship and the protection 
of our consul at Santiago. These two 
men entered the harbor of Guanténamo 
in an open boat, telling a story of hay- 
ing been blown by a storm from the 
nearby Haytian coast, while collecting 
sea fans and other marine curiosities, 
and next day having followed a west 
bound schooner until the harbor of 
Guantinamo was reached. At the end 
of about three months’ official corre- 
spondence, Mr. Hyatt, the United States 
consul at Santiago, procured their 
release. 
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City of Havana. Showing 


Until the last of March little general 
notice was paid to the Cuban trouble 
beyond occasional press mention of 


burnt cane _ fields, “unimportant” 
brushes between victorious troops and 
small bands of rebels, and the rather 
serious difficulties which planters in 
the districts of Santiago, Manzanillo, 
Guantanamo and a few other localities, 
were beginning to experience in their 
grinding operations, as their laborers 
no longer dared work in the factories 
and fields, and were rapidly scattering 
to their homes in adjoining towns. 
Meanwhile the insurgents had greatly 
increased their numbers and there had 
appeared several leaders of energy and 
no small ability, a few of them having 
had experience in the last rebellion. 
The names of José Marti, Maxime 
Gomez, José and Antonio Maceo, and 
others began to appear in American 
newspapers, and the impression soon 
made headway that the Cuban rebellion 
Was perhaps more important than the 
belittling tone of official news from 
Havana had given reason to suppose. 
In response to urgent appeals from 
the colonial governor, Spain at length 
began to send troops, and General 


Harbor and Moro Castle. 


Martinez Campos, who had formerly 
guided Cuba safely through a recon- 
struction period, was sent to the island 
empowered to take absolute command 
of all its affairs. 

General Campos arrived just before 
the beginning of the rainy, unhealthy 
season, and when he had received the 
money and additional troops he imme- 
diately called for, in order to begin the 
energetic campaign which was to have 
ended the revolt in three months, the 
rains had set in and he found it im- 
possible to move his miserable, unac- 
climated conscripts on foot through the 
muddy, uneven pathways called roads 
in Cuba, fast enough to get within reach 
of the hardy insurgents, mounted on 
tough little Creole horses, able to do 
fifty miles in a day, if necessary, under 
the blazing sun and drenches of warm 
rain. Moreover, yellow fever and 
dysentery began their work upon the 
troops, totally disabling them for active 
service. 

With the coming of the rains the 
factory work always ceases on the 
sugar estates, freeing large numbers of 
men whose scant savings usually 
enable them to lounge about the towns, 
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Fort on Yngo Regla. 


It was near this Plantation that Mr. Delgado was Killed; his Body was hung 


upon a Pole in sight of the Railroad Train. 


occupying themselves at cock fighting 
and petty gaming until the “tiempo 
muerto” is over and the mills grind 


again. This is ordinarily the rule, and 
ordinarily, also, the hundreds of negroes 
and mulattoes who cut and haul the 
cane to the factory through the five or 
six months of cool weather, remain at 
the estate in large numbers for the sum- 
mer, for the primitiveness of cultivating 
methods requires much hand labor. 

But the insurrection in progress at the 
commencement of the dead season last 
year proved attractive to many of the 
idle, who were assured of horses to ride, 
free provisions, glory, and plenty of 
excitement. From this class, too, most 
of the plateados—roving mobs of free- 
booters belonging to neither side—were 
drawn. The frequent raids of the insur- 
gents put an end to summer work in the 
fields in the eastern provinces, and this, 


aside from the heavy loss to the 
untended crop, threw out of employ- 
ment the generally peaceable laborers, 
and as the proprietors could not feed 
and care for them in idleness, these 
hungry fellows began to wander about 
in ever larger numbers,—looking for 
work only, but inevitably tending to 
drift into the rebel ranks as an alterna- 
tive to starvation. 

Finding the troops useful for little but 
garrison duty, and wisely foreseeing 
the value of any means which would 
give the vagabond laborers temporary 
occupation, General Campos planned a 
series of public works, among them the 
building of several small railways, 
bridges, and extensive wharf and harbor 
improvements at Santiago, obtaining 
from Madrid a promise that the national 
treasury would guarantee eight per 
cent. on all capital invested in these 
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works. After receiving hearty support 
in these projects from interested resi- 
dent capitalists, a barrier was dis- 
covered in the exorbitant tariffs on 
railway and structural material, and 
the most earnest representations failed 
to induce the Spanish ministry to abate 
them, so that with a few minor excep- 
tions these plans fell through. 

The strength of the insurrection soon 
reached formidable proportions and its 
leaders instituted active moves, suc- 
cessfully attacking considerable towns 
and defeating detachments of troops. 
Their successes were so encouraging 
that the loss of a valued leader, José 
Marti, in an attempted invasion of 
Puerto Principe on May 20th, put no 
serious check to their advance. 

The whole summer passed without a 
decisive blow struck at the rebellion, 
and though no important battles were 
won by the insurgents, they overran the 
districts of Puerto Principe, Santo 
Yspiritu, Remedios, Villa Clara, Sagua, 
Colon, and even Matanzas, spreading 
the revolt as they progressed, destroy- 
ing railways and bridges, and occa- 
overpowering weakly garri- 
interior towns. Horses, cattle, 


sionally 
soned 
and arms were captured and war con- 


tributions levied wherever it was 
possible. From the whole country in 
their line of march families flocked into 
the larger towns, and their approach 
towards Matanzas caused an exodus 
from many Cuban ports. Florida, New 
York, Jamaica, Mexico, and England 
received fugitives by every steamer. 

Many expeditions are claimed to have 
brought aid to Gomez and Maceo; that 
of Roloff is said to have carried them 
two hundred men and a large quantity 
of war material. The possibility of 
landing men and arms, in small in- 
stalments, is very reasonable, especially 
along the southern coast, where the sea, 
too shallow for large vessels, is a 
labyrinth of hidden channels among 
leagues of bushy coral islets. 

By August the Cuban Junta in the 
United States began to ask with a color 
of reason for a recognition of insur- 
gent belligerency, on the incontroverti- 
ble ground that General Campos, with 
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over fifty thousand organized troops, 
had not been able to check the march 
of the party of Cuba Libre. News- 
paper agitation over all the United 
States, board of trade resolutions in 
many cities and other like demonstra- 
tions showed, by September, the senti- 
ment of the mass of Americans to be 
in favor of the Cuban cause and its 
official recognition by this country,—a 
feeling which, however well or ill 
founded, has increased to a culmination 
in the recent action of Congress, and 
non-committal as that action stands, it 
may readily lead to acts of reprisal on 
the part of irresponsible Spanish sub- 
jects, of which the issue can only be 
unfortunate. 

Towards the close of the summer 
General Campos published a mandate 
prohibiting the printing of any war 
news or comment thereon by Cuban 
papers excepting what should be 
furnished to them by the military 
authorities. The result of this measure 
was the recall of nearly all reporters 
from the front, and was regarded as a 
sign of. doubt, on the captain-general’s 
part, of the security of his position in 
the field. Orders tending to destroy the 
efficiency of foreign correspondents’ 
work were also enforced; they were 
not only forbidden to cross into the 
enemy’s lines but their letters were 
officially inspected and often expur- 
gated, if entrusted to the mails or 
telegraph. 

A call was made for thirty thousand 
additional troops, to arrive in Cuba by 
September 30th, in time to “take the 
field in active pursuit of the rebel 
bands” as soon as the dry season, ex- 
pected in October, should permit. The 
total force of the insurgents was at this 
time estimated to be from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand men, under the 
command of Maximo Gomez, mostly 
mounted, but badly needing ammuni- 
tion, and armed principally with the 
machete. Gomez, at the approach of 
the grinding season, issued a proclama- 
tion ordering all planters to cease prep- 
arations for the winter’s work, as it was 
his intention that no sugar should be 
made, and further declaring that cane 
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Fort on the Plantation St. Anna, Cuba. Cocoanut Grove in the Rear. 
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fields would be burnt whenever their 
owners showed an intent to disobey. 
This order caused adverse criticism 
even among disinterested sympathizers 
with the insurgent cause. Yet, terrible 
as the loss would be, the measure was 
far seeing. The money which Spain 
spends in fighting the insurrection is 
gathered mainly from the tax, past and 
prospective, upon Cuban sugar man- 
ufacture, and her credit with other 
nations dependsin large degree upon her 
ability to collect that tax. To suppress 
this industry was an almost direct 
means of crippling Spanish power. 


The leaders necessarily depend upon 
the friendliness of the country popula- 
tion and cannot bear the odium of law- 
less outrage. 

Dry roads and cool weather came, 
and the re-enforcements of troops, but 
General Campos signally failed to stop 
the insurgents’ advance. They now 
seemed determined to fulfil an early 
boast of Maximo Gomez, that he would 
march to Cape San Antonio before the 
winter ended. 

In October, encouraged by _ the 
promises of General Campos, who, on 
the arrival of the new troops, au- 





Dwelling House on the Plantation St. Anna. 


And in judging of General Gomez’s 
order, it should be borne in mind that 
the cane only, not the factories, was to 
be burnt. Furthermore, ihis very 
measure is virtually the same which 
was under discussion at a Cuban sugar 
growers’ meeting in 1892, when a new 
and especially onerous tax had been 
imposed upon their product in the face 
of declining prices. The proposition 
then discussed,—that of letting the 
crop stand unground,—was for many 
obvious reasons impracticable. 

The “plateados” were discouraged by 
the insurgent leaders, so far as prompt 
shooting whenever caught could do so. 


nounced that peace would be restored 
in the sugar districts within a few 
weeks, several planters declared their 
intention of grinding, and proceeded to 
make cane contracts and to engage 
laborers. Their cane was burnt in 
almost every instance. 

As time wore on and nothing was 
done towards establishing quiet, feel- 
ing rapidly grew against General Cam- 
pos. For political reasons there already 
existed much opposition to him at 
Madrid, and many of his requisitions 
had been refused. Exaggerated and 
colored reports of the army’s move- 
ments and condition were constantly 
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The Third Largest Sugar House in Cuba. 


sent to him by his subordinate officers 
in the field, their false security con- 
tributing to 


his delay in acting. 
Finally, two weeks before the date he 
had set for organizing the active cam- 
paign, Gomez took the initiative and 
entering the province of Matanzas with 
a large force, instituted a raid which for 
daring and success must command 
admiration. The insurgent columns 
moved unopposed through the entire 
Spanish army, and passing a few miles 
south of the city of Havana, penetrated 
Pinar del Rio, the most westerly 
province of the island, and one always 
heretofore considered absolutely safe 
from any invasion. The Spanish forces 
were still massed about Matanzas, 
sixty miles east of Havana, and before 
they could be brought back in sufficient 
numbers to threaten them, the insur- 
gents had burnt nearly every cane field 
in the district. When closely pressed 
there was open to them the shelter of 
the great Ciénaga, or swamp, which 
lies south of Matanzas and west of 
Cienfuegos. Skirting its borders, they 
could at any time retreat to wild land 
where troops might be dodged indefi- 
nitely. On the 8rd day of January, 
1896, martial law was proclaimed in 


Yngo Senado of St. Don Earnebe Sanchez. 


Pinar del Rio of 
Havana. 

The grave blunder which permitted 
this raid led to the resignation and 
recall of General Campos. In his stead 
was sent General Weyler, who in the 
last Cuban rebellion gained a reputa- 
tion for merciless cruelty towards the 
enemies of Spain. At the time of his 
arrival, early in February, the whole 
island. was practically in revolt, ex- 
cepting the coast cities and larger 
interior towns, parties of insurgents 
being scattered over it from one end to 
the other, but concentrated chiefly in 
Pinar del Rio, near Havana. 

General Weyler announced that the 
troops would no longer be held in small 
detachments, but, united, would be 
thrown around the main body of the 
rebels and a crushing blow immediately 
dealt. The Spanish infantry would be 
mounted, to put them on equal terms 
when in pursuit of fleeing rebels, and to 
this end all horses were declared sub- 
ject to confiscation at a nominal price 
per head. Sugar planters were ordered 
to begin grinding at once, properly 
fortifying their factories when thought 
necessary. 

Newspaper correspondents were per- 


and the province 
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Interior of Cuban Sugar House. 


emptorily warned from the centres of 
disturbance, and news, sufficiently un- 
reliable before, has since become worse 
than rumor. 

The order of most importance was one 
which commanded every Cuban to ally 
himself with the Spanish _ troops. 
Neutrality would not be permitted, and 
non-combatants found among the insur- 
gents were to be treated, if captured, 
as belonging to the latter party. This 
measure was intended to crystallize all 
the opposition to the Spanish forces. 
Many, taking warning, came within the 
Spanish lines, but many more ended 
their hesitation by joining with their 
bolder comrades and becoming active 
rebels. 

The forces of Gomez and Maceo 
effected a retreat through the columns 
of troops formed to hem them in, spread 
eastward over Matanzas, again stop- 
ping the half-hearted preparations to 
grind the remaining fraction of cane, 
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which had begun here and there in 
compliance with General Weyler’s 
order, and once more the insurgents 
are reported to have returned to the 
environs of Havana, and there now 
remain but three or four weeks of the 
dry season, in which General Weyler 
must gain control of the rebellious 
provinces, or else await another winter. 

In default of reasonably accurate 
knowledge concerning the position and 
movements of either the Spanish 
forces or the insurgents, our only judg- 
ment of the probable outcome of the 
contest must be formed by inference 
from the main facts to be gathered 
from the hundreds of conflicting re- 
ports, and borne out by a knowledge of 
the character of the opposing forces 
and of the country in which the struggle 
is taking place. 

Spain, while weak financially and 
impaired as to her credit, has troops, 
gunboats, and forts enough already in 
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Fire in Sugar Cane Field set by Insurgents. 


Cuba to hold the seacoast indefinitely, 
including all cities of any commercial 
importance, unless powerful foreign 
intervention should dislodge her, or 
civil war, by no means impossible, 
should break out at home. The troops 
which she has sent, according to 
authority and the evidence 


reliable 
furnished by their own inefficiency at 
the present time, are incapable of over- 
taking and bringing to action the larger 


divisions of the enemy. Their marks- 
manship is so poor that after an after- 
noon of nearly continuous firing by 
about a thousand men, as told by one 
who was in the town from which 
attacking rebels were repulsed, they 
reported only fifty killed or wounded 
among the enemy, and this a guess, 
made from observation at long range of 
those who were seen to fall. 

They are men of the common, low 
class, stolid “porter” type, awkward 
and ignorant beyond belief, and while 
brave enough in an apathetic, stubborn 
way, are destitute of military spirit. 
Bad sanitary conditions, the diseases of 
a hot climate, and improper food, tell 
heavily against their usefulness. Their 
pay is ridiculously small, and they have 
not before them that magic stimulus of 
golden treasures which made daring 
men at arms of their ancestral pro- 
totypes under Cortez and Pizarro. 


The insurgents are of a different type. 
Tlliterate, poor, and wretched as they 
are in their rank and file, from some 
quarter there has descended into them 
a dash of something approaching bold- 
ness and enterprise. They are light, 
active, easily excitable, and receptive 
of the enthusiasm of their leaders. 
Every Cuban is a rider from the day he 
is old enough to climb, and in the 
Savanas graze hundreds of wiry little 
ponies that he knows how to work more 
mniles out of on less fodder and with less 
care than any other man, unless it 
might be a plains Indian. He knows 
every bridle path through the guava 
tangles,—every “guarda rayo” through 
the cane fields,—and can ride by star- 
light over a waste, bushy savana, cross- 
hatched with cattle and pony tracks, 
straight to his little palm-thatched 
bohio, always striking the proper 
breaks in the barbed-wire fences, and 
would laugh at the notion of losing his 
Way anywhere. 

The Cuban of the cities while his sen- 
timental sympathy is of course with his 
country cousin, and while he might, 
when carried away by a prospect of 
immediate victory, become a factor 
in the final overthrow of the Spaniard, 
is for the most part willing to leave the 
fighting to Manuel and ’Taquio of the 
“ane field, the charcoal burner and the 
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palm hut, whose sturdy arms can do 
many surprising things with the 
machetes which hang at their belts. 

In the insurrection of 1868 the 
wealthier classes gave material and 
voluntary aid to the rebels, but with the 
failure of the movement they lost 
money, liberty, and in some instances, 
life, and the resulting condition of the 
country was worse by far than before. 
They have therefore as a class regarded 
the present uprising with little faith in 
its success, and however much their 
wishes may concur with those of the 
revolutionary party, they have withheld 
their support. 

It has been almost strictly a battle of 
the people, so far as those actually 
fighting are concerned, and beyond 
small foreign contributions, whatever 
money they are obtaining is forced from 
planters under threats of burning their 
eane. For their beef, they have levied 
upon the herds of oxen, which are the 
Cuban draught animals, finding plan- 
tains, yuca, and sweet potatoes plenti- 
fully in every enclosure, and thus they 
have needed no ‘‘base of supplies,” and 
are free to move at a moment’s notice 
unhampered. 

Over the whole country the scattered 
population aids him—through fear 
when not from other motives—and the 
insurgent is always warned of the 
proximity of the troops. 

This insurrection bids fair to be, like 
the last, a trial of the staying powers of 
both sides. Spain is unable to follow 
up and conquer her enemy in the field, 
but can hem him in and tire him out. 
She waited ten years the last time, and 
is able to do the same again in all like- 
lihood, if, as before said, external inter- 
ference is not encountered. 

The insurgents are to-day better 
armed and in a better condition for 
resistance than they were before, but 
still are greatly inferior in point of 
numbers and resources to the Spanish 
force. They have learned much in the 
last sixteen years however, and their 
leaders have certainly genius in the 
making of rapid moves and in eluding 
unequal battles, and they are striking 
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a heavy blow in their determined 
paralysis of the Spanish source of in- 
come. 

The independence of Cuba, sooner or 
later, is certain. It has been overtaxed 
and misgoverned to an extent which 
makes re-establishment of amicable 
relations between the home government 
and its colony more and more impossi- 
ble every year. To hold Cuba at all, 
now, requires the very means which 
work for its alienation. 

Intelligent, educated Cubans, whose 
interests lie in that country, have said 
to me that while they would welcome a 
safe and stable Spanish rule—a rule 
such as Canada, for example, enjoys 
under England—they can see no hope of 
improvement in the methods of the 
Peninsular Cértes. Not one act is 
aimed at any other object than the 
collection of the greatest amount of 
taxes in the least time, and no security 
of life, business, or property is given in 
exchange for the money so collected. 
Banditti scour the country committing 
all manner of atrocities and nothing is 
done by the authorities to prevent it. 
It has ever been the policy of Spain, 
moreover, to see that these authorities 
shall in no case be of Cuban birth, and, 
from highest to lowest their sympathies, 
ambitions, and personal interests are 
quite apart from those of the native 
worker and producer. 

Whether or not the dominion of Spain 
in Cuba is broken in the present rebel- 
lion, the island will be left at its close 
in a condition of bankruptcy. Should 
the Cuban Republic become a fact, the 
affairs of its people have been mis- 
managed to such a state of chaos that 
when the last captain-general leaves on 
the last Spanish gunboat, there will be 
in store a period of domestic anarchy 
until the variously mingled elements of 
wealth and poverty, education and 
brutish ignorance, and races black, 
brown, and white have settled into the 
slower, cooler interactions which would 
be best worked out without the further 
admixture of antagonistic character 
which American annexation would 
introduce. 





Home Surroundings of Ex-President 
Harrison and his Bride. 


By GALVIN L. PAYNE 


fares of Indianapolis is a well- 

known home, rather unpreten- 
tious among its neighbors, and yet, by 
its associations, far more commanding 
of the passer-by’s attention. To this 
home came Ex-President Harrison and 
his bride. Plain, simply planned house, 
with little extraneous beauty in its 
architecture, it sits in dignified fashion 
to the right of a fair expanse of lawn. 
It is forty-two years since Benjamin 
Harrison brought his first bride to 
Indianapolis. An enthusiastic and am- 
bitious young stripling of the law was 
he in those days, hardly daring, how- 
ever, to dream of the honors to come 
to him afterwhile. His spouse, reared 
in sturdy Presbyterian ways as they 
were pointed out by her father, Rev. 
Dr. John W. Scott, was a. fit helpmeet 
for him, and mindful of the struggles 
before them. That first homecoming 
was a very simple one and not so ex- 
tensively heralded as this event of a 
later day, which the press of an entire 
nation is following. Harrison, the 
young tow-headed lawyer, was scarcely 
known in the big country town of 
Indianapolis when he first began house- 
keeping, for he was a new-comer, hav- 
ing decided to hang out his shingle 
here, after graduating from Miami 
University. The first house into which 
he took his wife was a one-story frame 
on East Vermont Street, with barely 
enough room for light housekeeping; a 
house so modest that it was only rent- 
ing for eighteen dollars a month just 
before it was torn down, several years 
ago, to make way for a two-story resi- 
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dence. Prosperity soon smiled on the 
Harrisons and enabled them to transfer 
their domicile to a more commodious 
cottage at North and Alabama Streets, 
and then to the two-story substantial 
brick, which the family has occupied 
for over twenty years, and where Gen- 
eral Harrison expects to pass the re- 
mainder of his days. Around this 
house circles a wide variety of recol- 
lections to the statesman—family hap- 
piness and family griefs, campaign 
excitements and campaign triumphs. 
It has been repeatedly asserted that 
the first gossip regarding General Har- 
rison’s engagement to Mrs. Dimmick 
same from the unbridled tongue of a 
Washington jeweller, over-elated at the 
order given him for the engagement 
ring; but there is much reason to be- 
lieve the gossip began when a furniture 
van pulled up in front of the Indian- 
apolis residence and unloaded some 
new furnishings for the house. ‘The 
neighbors were no different from other 
people’s neighbors in other cities of 
the land, and they speculated on the 
activity about the premises. The ex- 
president had been a very lonely man 
for more than a year, both of his chil- 
dren grown and living in New York. 
He was still a vigorous man, and no 
reason appeared why he should be left 
alone, with only sad memories to con- 
front him, after a period of such mental 
strain as a presidential term will bring. 
While there has been a considerable 
refurnishing of the house over which 
Mrs. Harrison will preside, there has 
been no extensive attempt at remodel- 
ling. The general has been a simple 
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Residence of Ex-President Harrison, as Viewed from the North. 
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man in his tastes. Since elected presi- 
dent, he concluded that a front porch 
was needed, and this relieved the build- 
ing of much of its extreme plainness. 
Then more recently there have been 
alterations to the butler’s pantry, be- 
sides a new bathroom. Delaware Street 
runs north from the Marion county 
court-house, and a mile away, just 
north of Second Street, is the Harrison 
house, facing to the east. To the south 
of it are the beautiful homes of prom- 
inent merchants, Mr. L. S. Ayres and 
Mr. H. P. Wasson. Across the street 
is the white cottage of W. H. H. Miller, 


Mrs. Harrison at the Age of Twelve. 


the attorney-general -under Harrison. 
Palatial homes are in the majority in 
the neighborhood, but one would not 
include the unassuming two-story brick 
in this classification. There are hun- 
dreds of homes in the country with 
Similar ground floor plans. On enter- 
ing, the visitor steps into a large vesti- 
bule, hardly roomy enough to be styled 
a reception hall. A staircase takes up 
a part of the hall, and a comfortable 
waiting-bench occupies much of the 
remaining space. So many were the 
relics and presents of historic value 
sent the Hoosier statesman during his 
official career that the available room 
in the house has been severely taxed. 
(5) 


An old-fashioned wall-sweep clock, a 
family heirloom, has a position of honor 
in the vestibule. Near it is a proud 
peacock, still retaining all the gaudy 
coloring of its plumage in life-time. 
On a wall at one end of the hall is a 
pair of crossed swords with a Grand 
Army of the Republic design above. 
His political fame is no dearer to the 
ex-president’s heart than his war 
record. 

To the south of the hall is a suite of 
parlors, and back of these a library, 
filled with a choice, though not exten- 
sive, collection of the best literature. 
The front parlor has been given a wall 
coating in Pompadour style. The fur- 
niture of this room consists of odd 
pieces, mostly of mahogany and gilt. 
Rugs cover the hardwood floors. A sil- 
ver sailor boy on an ebony pedestal 
stands in one corner, while in another 
is a fine cabinet. The sailor boy was 
a present. On the north side of the 
house is the dining-room, which con- 
tains several pieces of massive antique 
furniture which the first Mrs. Harrison 
obtained while in Washington. One is 
a colonial sideboard. 

A novel sight to the out-of-town man, 
gazing for the first time at the place, 
is an old yellow street-car that mars 
the beauty of the green sward adjoin- 
ing the house. Several years ago, when 
electricity became the motor power for 
the local street railroad system, the 
company found itself unable to dispose 
of a hundred or more out-of-date mule- 
cars. They were dismantled and of- 
fered to any one who wished to cart 
them away. In less than a week these 
boxes appeared in numerous back yards, 
where they admirably answered for 
children’s playhouses. General Harri- 
son had one brought to his yard for 
his favorite grandchild, Benjamin Har- 
rison McKee. The visitor might also 
note that there is no front fence to the 
premises; it vanished three days after 
the general’s first nomination, which 
was simultaneous with the appearance 
of the relic hunter. But this absence 
of fences is general in Indianapolis. 

A number of dinners and entertain- 
ments for the bridal couple has been 
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Grandfather of Ex-President Harrison. 


contemplated, and certain it is the lights 
in the Harrison home will be all ablaze 
for social functions from time to time. 
During the winter preceding his inau- 
guration there was many a bright even- 
ing scene in the house. The ex-presi- 
dent attended a few private dinners 
last winter, but this was the extent of 
his appearance in the society of the 
city. His new wife is fond of society, 
it is said, and is herself an admirable 
hostess. She is an easy conversation- 
alist, and well posted in book lore and 
the current events of the world. Music 
will have little place in the new order 


of things. To do her bidding in house- 
hold affairs, Mrs. Harrison will find a 
housekeeper, “Josephine,” who has 
been a retainer of the family for years, 
a butler, a housemaid, and a coachman. 
This constitutes a retinue of servitors 
in Indianapolis. When she makes her 
calls she will have a family carriage 
with a pair of coach horses, or with 
the “ponies,” a favorite team of her 
husband when he rides, which is not 
often. The coachman does not affect 
a cockade, silver. buttons, or even a 
silk hat. It is rarely that General Har- 
rison rides, except for a trip on a fair 
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day to the country near about. He is 
fond of walking, and his wife has the 
characteristic of an English woman in 
this respect. A street-car line is only 
a block away from the residence, and 
an occasional patron of it is the dis- 
tinguished man who lives on the next 
street. It can take him to his office or 
to his church. 

Seldom passes a Thursday evening 
that fails to find the ex-president at 
the First Presbyterian Church prayer- 
meeting. Mrs. Harrison, although an 
Episcopalian, will probably become an 
attendant at this church of which her 
husband is an elder. The general is a 
devout man and holds tenaciously to 
the tenets of the denomination to which 
he belongs. It is recalled by one who 
was familiar with his daily life in 
Washington that every night before 
retiring, on bended knees, he asked for 
divine guidance in administering the 
affairs of the nation. 

Indianapolis is pre-eminently a city 
of literary and social clubs holding 
stated meetings, and it is not surpris- 
ing that General Harrison’s name is 
found enrolled in two or three of them. 
He is a member of the Indianapolis 
Literary Club and the Contemporary, 
attending occasionally and participat- 
ing in the discussion of topics. There 
are a number of women’s clubs, many 
of them meeting at the Propylaeum, a 
beautiful building owned and controlled 
by women. It is quite likely Mrs. Har- 
rison’s name will be proposed in one or 
more of these. She is not an entire 
stranger, having made acquaintances 
during her residence here after the re- 
turn of the family from Washington. 
When Mrs. McKee, General Harrison’s 
only daughter, returned to her husband 
in the east, Mrs. Dimmick went to 
New York, where she remained up to 
the time of her marriage. Much of Mrs. 
McKee’s married life was spent under 
the paternal roof, on the insistence of 
her fond father, but after her husband’s 
business called Mr. McKee to New 
York, the wife found it necessary at 
last to make her home in another city. 
It was then that the father’s loneliness 
became almost unbearable. Old friends 
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came into see him occasionally, yet they 
did not take the place of a broken 
family circle. 

Those who know Benjamin Harrison 
best, know that he was sincere from 
the bottom of his heart when he said 
he had no desire to return to official 
life in Washington. Aside from the 
sad memories of the White House, he 
feels that four years of worry at his 
time of life would hasten the end of 
the-calm that is now his. He remarked, 
after leaving Washington, that had he 
been re-elected he doubted very much 
if he would have lived to complete the 
term.. His health has improved very 
much since that time, however, while 
his intellectual strides in the last four 
years have been remarkable. The 
strength and wisdom of his public 
utterances have lent attestation to this. 
General Harrison is content with the 
honor of one term, and feels satisfied 
with the record of his administration. 
Whether his wife would prefer to be 
mistress of the White House is a ques- 
tion one rarely hears discussed. 

The ex-president has a sufficient com- 
petence to live the remainder of his 
days in his accustomed style and leave 
considerable property to his family, 
even if his bread-winning qualities 
should immediately cease. However, 
his income from law practice has in- 
creased rapidly of late. It is doubtful 
if any lawyer in Indiana has a larger 
balance on his office books at the end 
of a year than Benjamin Harrison. 
Most of his practice consists of office 
consultations, for which he receives 
very large fees. Not long ago he was 
employed in important litigation over 
a will at Richmond, Ind., receiving for 
his services, so it is reported, $19,000. 
As the case required three months of 
constant attendance at court, the strain 
told on the lawyer. He will undertake 
no more such cases. He is now of the 


counsel for the Citizens’ Street Rail- 
road Company in a big legal battle to 
retain possession of the streets of the 
city. One fee he was paid in this case 
is placed at $20,000. To further illus- 
trate the character of his practice, a 
ease from Cincinnati the past winter 











Statue of the first President Harrison, recently Erected in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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is recalled. Two parties to a suit were 
in dispute over property to the value 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Neither side was confident of a favor- 
able decision. By taking the channels 
of the courts, the consequent delays 
and fees, the cost would be enormous. 
The litigants concluded to submit an 
agreed statement of facts to General 
Harrison, and abide by his decision. 
One day they called on him and pre- 
sented the case. A week or so later he 
summoned them to Indianapolis and 
made known his finding. His fee, so 
it is stated, was $10,000. His fortune 
is estimated at $200,000, much of it in 
improved Indianapolis realty. In this 
county he pays taxes on $104,500, hav- 
ing other investments elsewhere. 

At the banquet last month of the local 
alumni of the Phi Delta Theta Greek 
fraternity, General Harrison, upon ac- 
cepting the presidency of the associ- 
ation, remarked that he was only 
accepting offices nowadays that brought 
little responsibility. One of these of- 
fices is the vice-presidency of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. He has consented 
to serve on the advisory committee for 
the University of Indianapolis, a new 
project. He is also a trustee of Purdue 
Agricultural College, a State institu- 
tion near Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison will probably 
be in the Adirondacks most of the sum- 
mer. A house is now building on the 
site purchased by the ex-president last 
summer. There was some talk of a 
trip to Europe, but General Harrison 
has shown little desire to go abroad. 
When the subject was broached on 
one occasion, he said he thought 
“America is good enough for Ameri- 
cans.” He has a dread of a trip across 
the ocean. 

The two distinguished Harrisons who 
have served the nation as chief execu- 
tives—the grandfather and the grand- 
son—have been the subjects recently 
for important works of art in Indian- 
apolis. A few weeks before the mar- 


riage of Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. 
Dimmick, the groom sat for a portrait, 
which, it was announced, was to be 
presented his wife as a wedding gift. 
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John Colin Forbes, the artist who 
painted the portrait of Gladstone for 
the National Liberal Club of Canada, 
executed the work. He had the pre- 
liminary sittings in New York, com- 
pleting the work in Indianapolis only 
a few days before the groom set out 
for New York to wed Mrs. Dimmick. 
In this painting, which is a _ three- 
fourths sitting position, the ex-presi- 
dent is enjoying a brief rest in his 
library. The artist considered the 
statesman a good subject. Mr. Forbes 
is quoted:— 

“T did not understand him quite when 
I first began work with him. I had 
some trouble in getting him to come 
out of his shell, to use an artist’s ex- 
pression; but he told a story or two, 
and since that time I have had no 
trouble with him. He is really a man 
with a warm heart. Things have beep 
made exceedingly pleasant for me in 
his home. One day I went out to lunch- 
eon. He took me to task for going, 
and said he wished it understood that 
as long as I was at work in the house 
I must stay for luncheon. The gen- 
eral’s love for his grandson has im- 
pressed me much. He seems to be 
wrapped up in the boy. He even plays 
ball on ‘the floor with the little fellow. 
and insists that the boy shall sleep 
with him.” 

At the time Benjamin Harrison was 
sitting for this portrait, workmen were 
engaged in preparations for the recep- 
tion, on the Monument Plaza in Indian- 
apolis, of a bronze statue of the first 
President Harrison, the old hero who 
conquered Tecumseh. This statue is 
now in place, being honored with one 
of the four “Fame Points” around the 
magnificent Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mon- 
ument, a structure that cost the State 
of Indiana over $300,000. The Harrison 
statue is nine feet high, and weighs 
eighteen hundred pounds. William 
Henry Harrison is posed as a soldier, 
and the effect is quite impressive. 
There is no strong point of facial re- 
semblance between the grandfather and 
grandson. The elder has a prominent 
Roman nose, while the younger has a 
nose with contour just the reverse. 

















T is sometimes said in 
approval of the 
house-mother, ‘She 
belongs to no Wom- 
en’s Club.” If well 
grounded this praise 
would be a just cen- 

sure of such clubs. And why? Be- 
cause the beginnings of human exist- 
ence are in the home, and from fathers 
and mothers come those early shaping 
influences: which affect the whole after 
life, so that whatever works dis- 
astrously for either does thereby bring 
upon itself condemnation. 

Women’s clubs are on the rapid in- 
crease, seemingly no town can do with- 
out one. Our own State Federation 
numbered over seventy at the last 
enrolment, and in many of these the 
membership runs up into the hundreds, 
with long lists of applicants awaiting 
vacancies, and the Federation by no 
means includes all the clubs of the 
State. Of so extensive a movement 
right here among us, and making so 
large demands, its value to members, 
and generally, should be shown beyond 
question. The need of this is made 





evident by the just mentioned implied 
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censure, as well as by the frequent 
criticisms, not to say slurs, coming 
from the press and elsewhere. 

And if our State Federation is to be 
thus brought to judgment, by what rule 
shallit be judged? By this one, namely, 
To prove a thing desirable, show that il 
tends to desirable ends. 

In regard to woman, these cannot be 
settled with view merely to herself. In 
the entire universe nothing stands for 
itself alone. A planet exists on its own 
account, and as a necessary part of the 
system, And in any and every form of 
life each part must live out its entire 
purpose, for its own individual sake, for 
every other’s sake, and for that of the 
whole as a whole. A note of music has 
small significance until it forms part of 
a chord or a melody. And of what 
account would be one lone human being 
here upon the earth, however beautiful 
the loneliness? 

Thus in settling the advantage to 
women of our State Federation they 
have to be considered with view to them- 
selves, and to every phase of home life, 
and, socially, to the community. This 
seeming variety is in reality a very 
simple matter, since in any case and 
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in all cases, according as its own best 
.is developed so does any individual 
serve every other, and the whole. 

And what shall be called the best? 
The best in any manifestation of life 
is what gives value, and that is intelli- 
gence. In a tree, we admire the intelli- 
gence which, in spite of obstacles, sends 
the roots long distances in the direction 
of water. Of animals we speak admir- 
ingly according as they show intelli- 
gence. The bee is made interesting 
and valuable by the intelligence which 
enables it to construct and store. The 
same valuation holds with human 
beings. What will best serve them is a 
cultured intelligence. Even what some 
consider the true standard for a house- 
mother, and for women generally, that 
they be “domestic,” that is, have 
familiar acquaintance with needle, 
spoon, and broom—even this demands 
intelligence, and in large measure. 
“Put your mind on your work,” “Have 
calculation,” “Let your head save your 
heels,” ‘‘Forelay your work,” are old- 
fashioned injunctions, and “She denno 
when to put her potatoes in the pot,” is 
an old-time way of describing domestic 
incompetency. 

And truly, the uninitiated have small 
idea of the “calculation” required for 
the single duty of so preparing the 
different portions of a meal that each 
shall be done just enough, and not a 
grain too much at the grand climax of 
meal time when the men folk come for 
their nourishment. And this amount 
multiplied indefinitely would be needed 
for the various main-travelled roads of 
thought in just one day full of even the 
material needs of home life. 

In regard to still higher lines of home 
duties, their demands for intelligence 
in women have been repeatedly de- 
clared by men of note, who, from time 
to time, have exalted the mother's 
influence as one which “forms the 
citizen, guides the family,” and thus, 
“rules the world.” “On that imperish- 
able tablet where Fame inscribes the 
names of the good and the true and the 
brave, the highest and fairest among 
them is only mother, written large.” 
All of which goes to show that accord- 


ing to the heart and mind intelligence 
of the home-maker, so will become en- 
nobled the general plane of home life. 

That the club proceedings do tend to 
a development of the higher faculties 
is shown by the yearly records of topics 
and measures presented for considera- 
tion, and by what is expected of mem- 
bers in the way of papers and 
discussions, also by the very wide range 
of the various study-classes. 

The direct effect of these associations 
upon the community socially, demands 
special mention. Generally speaking, 
social intercourse is largely affected by 
outside differences based on mere 
money,—ridiculous, of course, since 
money cannot unite human beings 
made of mind and heart, neither 
represent them. Two women side by 
side, though covered with gold and 
gems would not thereby be brought 
together. What really unites is a com- 
mon desire for certain knowledges, to 
progress in certain lines of culture, to 
lay hold of the most advanced thought, 
to think out and work out plans for a 
human uplifting. In these, mere out- 
ward distinctions have no part, and in 
these is plenty of togetherness, and on 
the delightful Club Tea nights; and 
other festive occasions, wit and humor 
abound, and nothing sets people 
together more quickly than a ripple of 
fun. 

The point of interest here is that club 
gatherings where women meet on the 
common ground of fun and comrade- 
ship and thought and grand ideals and 
high purpose, are likely to place the 
social intercourse of a whole commu- 
nity on a different footing. For it can 
hardly be otherwise than that a stand- 
ard so much more hatural and enjoy- 
able and sensible than the present will 
gradually extend far outside of club 
limits. 

In this social connection should be 
mentioned the advantages to club 
members away from home, in the 


probability of finding in local clubs the 
cordial greeting and sympathetic com- 
panionship so grateful to a stranger in 
a strange place. Furthermore, by this 
intercommunication of clubs, each may 























learn from each somewhat of value in 
the way of methods, and of purpose. 

To sum up the benefits of these 
associations now so firmly established 
among us: First, they help to give 
women handy use of what is back of all 
performance, mind-power, together with 
a cultured intelligence; also, what must 
always come before the so oft de- 
manded “practical benefit,” — High 
Ideals. All these in full activity will 
work incalculable good in the home 
and elsewhere. Second, the frequent 
meetings will do much to promote a 
mutual appreciation and also to extend 
social intercourse, improve its quality, 
and place it on a higher and more 
reasonable basis. Third, as to the gain 
for woman in and for herself, the 
many instances of young women whose 
lives have been turned thereby from 
frivolous pursuits and consecrated to 
high purpose indicate the kind and 
degree of individual benefit. 

And man, has he part in this? Most 
assuredly. It has much of gain for 
him as husband, and as father, and as 
- equal partner in the home-making. 
But aside from these, it concerns him- 
self personally, and in this way. The 
more highly developed woman will 
make higher demands upon him, both 
socially and matrimonially, and he will 
be compelled to fill out the require- 
ments of these high demands. For 
wives will not be satisfied with infe- 
riority in husbands, as these have been 
satisfied—we may say pleased—with 
inferiority in wives; also socially, and 
as citizens, both sexes will come to be 
measured by the same moral standards 
which, for man, will be gain. 

Grand occasions of togetherness are 
these assemblages of the Federation 
Clubs. Women by the thousand crowd- 
ing floor and galleries, listening to ad- 
dresses on vital problems of the day. 
In glancing at the intelligent faces and 
noting the quick response to a grand 
thought, a noble purpose, a high ideal, 
a bright saying, one cannot but rejoice 
that so much of high and earnest pur- 
pose goes to make centres of social and 
home influence in so many of our towns. 
This feeling is greatly increased by 
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reading the records of club aims and 
work as here given. 

A State Federation, for some time 
desired by club members, was openly 
discussed in an assemblage of such at 
the Mechanics Institute Building, Bos- 
ton, during the exhibit of 1892. In 
January, 1893, a conference, represent- 
ing about twenty clubs, at the rooms of 
the New England Women’s Club, Park 
Street, discussed and approved . the 
measure, and after other preliminary 
meetings for considering by-laws and 
committees, the first annual meeting 
was held at Newtonville in June of 1893, 
twenty-six clubs being represented. 
By-laws were adopted, officers elected, 
and a committee appointed to look after 
the State Legislative proceedings, and 
to notify the clubs in case of need of 
united action. This Legislative Com- 
mittee: Chairman Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith of the Home Club, East Boston, 
connects by her as delegate, with the’ 
“C. C. C.”—“Committee of Council and 
Co-operation.” 

The Federation Legislative Com- 
mittee has done good service. It gives 
women a great sense of security from 
unworthy legislation to know that their 
interests are carefully held in mind. 
The second annual meeting, with repre- 
sentation of thirty-one clubs, was held 
in Marlboro, by invitation of the Tues- 
day Club; the third at Newton, by invi- 
tation of the Social Science Club in 
June of 1895, where the attendance 
represented fifty-five clubs, with aggre- 
gate membership of eight thousand. 
After the business of reports and elec- 
tions was finished the meeting consid- 
ered the question of “The Influence of 
Women’s Clubs, on Society, on Educa- 
tion, on Business, on the Home.” By 
invitation of the Waltham Club, the 
Federation was well represented at a 
picnic held there in June of 1895. 

The stated purpose of the Federation 
is “to secure more thorough acquaint- 
ance, and in case of need, more united 
action among the Women’s Clubs of 
Massachusetts.” At its second annual 


1 Composed of representatives from the various 
women’s associations of Boston. 
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meeting at Marlboro, the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, said:— 

“The intention of the Federation is 
purely democratic. People do associate 
sometimes in the interests of tyranny; 
but our object is to multiply the service 
which the few can render to the many, 
and thus to extend the important 
principle of self-help throughout the 
community. Many of you may live at 
inconvenient distances from the great 
centres of social and literary activity, 
but none of you live remote from the 
power of individual thought and study. 
Such thoughts and studies are greatly 
enriched by exchange and mutual com- 
parison. The clubs themselves supply 
these in a great measure, but the meet- 
ings of the State Federation should be 
the culmination of the club life, offering 
to each and all the unified record of its 
labor and experience. ... 

“In the years of work which lie before 
the women of Massachusetts, we shall 
often need to mass lights, to unite 
efforts. In the various clubs which we 
now learn to know, we see the lights 
that we shall need; we feel assured 
that, when the need comes, the effort 
will be made. ... 

“What the State most needs is to find 
where capacities lie hidden, that it may 
bring them forth from their conceal- 
ment to combine and utilize them. We 
will combine the modest talents which 
do not assert themselves. By thus 
seeking we shall find leaders when we 
want them; we shall find talents, ... 
the blessed variety of human endow- 
ments answering to the variety of 
human needs... . 

“The clubs have already done much 
to render the latent power in the com- 
munity active and efficient; but in order 
that its action may be properly focussed, 
in order that it may have the best 
chance of wise and practical direction, 
it is good for the clubs to meet on the 
larger ground of the Federation. The 
State Federation can meet oftener and 
more easily than the General Federa- 
tion. Its tendency will be to empha- 
size representation. Different regions 
will develop different needs and oc- 
casions, as each State in the Union 
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contributes to the strength of the 
Union.” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, State delegate 
to the General Federation meeting at 
Philadelphia, presented a most interest- 
ing report. 

Besides annual meetings, three 
general meetings are held during the 
club year, by club invitations, where are 
given addresses followed by discussion. 
These meetings have been held suc- 
cessively in Boston, Cambridge, Dor- 
chester, Lynn, Chelsea, and Watertown. 
The subjects thus far considered have 
been, “Strikes, their Causes and Reme- 
dies;’ “The Influence of German 
Thought on the Thought and Life of 
New England;” “Charity;” “Literature 
and Influence of the Renaissance;” 
“Municipal Reform;’ “The Business 
League;” “Women as Lawyers;” “The 
Physician’s Opportunity;” “Stumbling 
Blocks;” “The Modern Ceres.” 

The Federation now numbers seventy- 
three clubs with membership of nearly 
twelve thousand. 

To be eligible “clubs shall have been 
in active existence at least a year, have 
a regular constitution, or by-laws, and 
a membership, except by special vote, 
of not less than twenty-five. The ob- 
ject of these clubs shall be general, not 
sectarian or partisan, or devoted exclu- 
sively to one line of pursuits, but 
hospitable to all thought affecting 
woman’s welfare.” 


ABBOTT ACADEMY CLUB. 


The membership of this club, now 
about one hundred, consists of teachers 
and pupils of the academy, past and 
present. It was formed in 1892, its 
purpose being to promote social inter- 
course among its members; to present 
and discuss papers upon current events, . 
literature, art, and music; and to arouse 
an increased interest in Abbott Acad- 
emy. Monthly meetings are held 


through the season at the Parker 
House, on first Saturdays. The club 
was founded by Mrs. Laura Wentworth 
Fowler, well known as its president 
for the first three years, and for her 
activity in promoting 


its interests. 




















President, Mrs. Harriet A. Baldwin; 
secretary, Miss Abby J. McCutcheon. 


ALDEN CLUB OF FRANKLIN. 


The proceedings of this club are 
brightened and diversified by its 
summer work of sending flowers to a 
Boston mission. It has rooms of its 
own, partly furnished by contributions 
from members. A _ piano is_ hired, 
musicals and socials being prominent 
features of the yearly programme. The 
club was the outgrowth of a lecture- 
class held in the winter of 1893 by Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, who became its 
president, and in whose honor it was 
named. Its object is mental improve- 
ment and social enjoyment. The first 
year’s work included some evenings 
with Shakespeare, and “Past Progress 
in Science and Education.” Its second 
consisted of papers prepared by mem- 
bers on “The American Woman of To- 
day.” These study evenings have been 
interspersed with entertainments of a 
lighter nature. A recent lecture-course 
has covered many subjects of human 
interest. Membership, eighty. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Alden Ward; secretary, 
Miss Grace C. Whiting. 


ALL Rounp DICKENS CLUB. 


As its name implies, the special ob- 
ject of the All Round Dickens Club is 
to study and awaken interest in the 
writings of Charles Dickens, though it 
has also in view the gain of the social 
and intellectual opportunities afforded 
by its fortnightly meetings. As befit- 
ting its name, this club was born in 
April, the month of smiles and tears; 
and, though only two years old, it has 
a membership of nearly one hundred, 
which naturally cannot be limited. It 
is made up of admirers of the great 
author in and around Boston, and has 
on its honorary roll many eminent 
names, together with those of all the 
Dickens family in England, they being 
in entire sympathy with the work and 
aims of the club. President (and its 
founder), Mrs. Adelaide H. Garland; 
secretary, Miss Jennie B. Spurr. 
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AMHERST WOMAN’S CLUB. 


This club was founded in 1893 by its 
present president, Mrs. S. T. Maynard. 
Starting with eleven, it has now a 
limited membership of one hundred and 
seventy-five, and holds meetings semi- 
monthly, in the court-room. Its college 
atmosphere is much in evidence in the 
scope of its nine standing committees, 
literature, education, social science, 
music, history, current events, science, 
miscellaneous, social. The researches 
demanded of the fifth have brought to 
light Jonathan Edwards and the Puri- 
tanic Philosophy; Sewall’s Diary; New 
England’s Legends, its Fasts, Thanks- 
givings, music, customs, together with 
profitable details of American history. 
Among other topics are “Philosophy of 
Education;” ‘“Froebel’s Education of 
Man;”’ “Amherst’s Public Schools;” 
“Powers and Duties of Women;” “The 
Development of the Family;’’ “Foods;” 
“Chemistry of Common Life.” Thus is 
the club steadily effecting its purpose 
of considering literary, moral, economic, 
and other topics of vital interest, and of 
promoting culture and cordial personal 
relations among women. Secretary, 
Mrs. Charles T. Gates. 


Boston GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLUB. 


In the'spring of 1893 a long-felt need 
of closer acquaintance and interchange 
of thought on special topics of: mutual 
interest led to a meeting of the Boston 
Grammar School teachers in the Win- 
tnrop School building, and from the 
strong interest there shown came the 
formal organizatiou of the club in June 
of 1894. The monthly meetings have 
been addressed by various speakers of 
note, the original purpose having been 
so broadened as to include any matter 
of general importance. The club is de- 
clared to have been a source of much 
profit to its members, both intellectu- 
ally and by way of social opportunities. 
Among the latter have been a High Tea 
with musical entertainment at the 
Bellevue, and a summer trip to Marble- 
head Neck. Membership, sixty with 
more in prospect. President, Mrs. Mary 
E. Buffum; secretary, Miss Caroline B. 
Gary. 
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THE BOSTONIANA. 


About two years ago it occurred to 
a ‘‘Ladies’ Class in 19th Century 
Thought” that one such thought should 
be to form a club for the study of 
Boston, and, as gentlemen wished to 
join, and were cordially welcomed, the 
club was made an evening one. Its 
membership rapidly increasing meet- 
ings have been held in Bostoniana Hall, 
83 Newbury Street, on the first and 
third Tuesdays, the purpose being to 
study the whole history of Boston, its 
records of events, its social, political, 
industrial, and commercial life, its 
educational progress, its charities, 
philanthropies and reforms, its art, 
artists, literature, authors, noted 
people; everything, in short, relating to 
its history and development. This 
purpose is carried out by appropriate 
lectures with discussions on these, and 
on some questions affecting present 
interests of the city, the second Tues- 
day evening being given to an enter- 
tainment followed by sociability, with 
tea and light refreshments. Member- 
ship, one hundred and fifty. President, 
Mrs. L. A. Phillips; secretary, Mr. 
Arthur W. Brayley. 


CANTABRIDGIA CLUB. 


The Cantabridgia of Cambridge, be- 
gan four years ago, in Mrs. Merrill’s 
large “Current Events Class,” and from 
a desire to cope with some current 
events by united action. This spirit of 
helpful service has been effectively 
shown, and in special manner by its 
week of “Domestic Science Exhibit” at 
Mechanics’ Hall. It is a department 
club of six hundred members, doing by 
sections, its large work in literature, 
art, science, music, civics, the home, 
current events; the president and 
founder, Mrs. Merrill, having been al- 
ways its inspirer and counsellor. Its 
ideals are “to be at one with the vital 
interests of humanity, and with all 
those . finer instrumentalities which 
shape character and public opinion; to 
gather to itself strength and inspira- 
tion; to promote: good fellowship and 
the highest form of social. life; to 


encourage mental and moral develop- 
ment; and to aid in any worthy cause.” 
A social and literary meeting is held 
monthly, on first Mondays. Acting 
president, Mrs. Wm. A. Bancroft; 
secretary, Miss Grace S. Rice. 


CHELSEA WOoOMAN’S CLUB. 


This club regretfully restricts its 
membership to three hundred, by 
reason of the limitations of Gould’s 
Hall, the largest suitable place in the 
city. Three years old last October, the 
club is large of its age, and gives 
ample promise of accomplishing its 
declared purpose,—mutual benefit in 
social and educational relations. Its 
fortnightly meetings are devoted to 
literature, art, science, philanthropy, 
and education. It has classes in 
French, German, current’ events, 
Parliamentary laws, and physical cul- 
ture, all under competent instruction; 
and by way of sociability, it holds 
receptions twice during the club year. 
One of the chief promoters, Mrs. Mary 
B. Sawyer, was made chairman at its 
organization, and is still in office as 
president. Secretary, Miss Lucy F. 
Tent. Of this, as of other suburban 
clubs, it may doubtless be said that 
many of the members drew their first 
inspiration from the mother club, in 
Boston. . 


CURRENT EVENTS CLUB, HYDE PARK. 


Starting a year ago with a dozen 
members, the Hyde Park Current 
Events Club now numbers over eighty. 
Its purposes are mutual improvement 
and to awaken interest in the vital 
questions of the day. It meets weekly 
on Wednesday mornings. The first 
hour is given to current events, the 
second to such special subject as any 
member may present, and discussion 
of the same; and once in four weeks 
the club is addressed by a speaker 
from outside. Any woman interested 
in the affairs of the times is made wel- 
come. President, Mrs. Louise M. Wood; 
secretary, Mrs. Harriet F. McIntyre. 


DANVERS WoMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
Motto, “Viramus et consideramus,” 

















































“Let us live and consider.” That the 
association has been living and consid- 
ering to some purpose, in its eight years 
of existence, is shown by its record. 
It has secured the appointment of a 
school superintendent, also the election 
of one of its members on the school 
board for a double three-years term; 
has sent its own committees to visit, 
and report from, the schools of Dan- 
vers and of other towns, and has kept 
a colored pupil three years at Hampton. 
Its department and class work covers 
literature, science, education, philan- 
thropy, topics of the times, music, psy- 
chology, Shakespeare, the American 
poets, physical culture, lectures and 
papers making a prominent feature. 
With the modesty of true greatness it 
chooses for its flower the violet. Be- 
sides its fortnightly meetings there are 
club receptions, and each year three 
social teas. Membership, two hundred; 
waiting list, ninety-six. Mrs. Evelyn 
K. Masury is the president, and Mrs. 
Isadora E. Kenney secretary. 


DAUGHTERS OF MAINE. 


In 1892 the spirit of the times— 
namely, the spirit of co-operation or 
mutualness—induced some Maine-born 
women residents of Somerville to form 
an organization with view to intellec- 
tual and social advantages, and mutual 
gain in many directions. After a year 
or two of nomadic life, this Daughters 
of Maine Club found what it sought— 
a home and a “home-feeling’’—by se- 
curing its present quarters in Social 
Hall, Tufts Street, Somerville, where 
are still held its semi-monthly after- 
noon meetings. Its membership num. 
bers over two hundred and is constantly 
increasing. President, Mrs. Clara P. 
Haven; secretary, Mrs. Isadore P. Mer- 
rill. 


DEDHAM AFTERNOON CLUB. 


Very sociable gatherings are those of 
the Dedham Afternoon Club, a nine 
years old monthly association limited 
to fifty, and meeting in parlors on first 
Mondays all through the season. Its 
purposes are social and intellectual, and 
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these are carried out according as 
the directors may arrange. A lecture is 
given every afternoon on some topic 
selected by them; discussion follows the 
lecture, and then comes a social tea. 
The club is entertained by its members, 
in alphabetical order, each in turn as- 
suming the duties of hostess. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alfred Hewins; secretary, 
Miss Helen A. Browne. 


DORCHESTER WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Dorchester Club is a landed 
proprietor, having purchased a valuable 
lot as a site for a beautiful and com- 
modious building, which it prophesies 
will be built in “the glowing and 
auspicious future called—some day.” 
The club was begun by Mrs. Judith 
Smith, of the prosperous East Boston 
club, who came over to tell the Dorches- 
ter women all about it, and such was 
the enthusiasm awakened that the 
membership mounted at once from 
fifty to three hundred, and it is now 
four hundred. Meetings are held twice 
a month under charge of committees 
in control of four departments: social 
science, art and literature, education, 
and social entertainment. There are 
large classes in local history, choral 
singing, and cookery. The club is 
greatly interested in the practical work- 
ings of the town, and in the great sis- 
terhood of the Clubs of the Federation. 
President, Mrs. Harriet E. Bean; 
secretary, Mrs. Ellen E. C. Blair. 


FITCHBURG WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Fitchburg Club, organized late 
in 1894 with fifty members, awakened 
great and increasing interest so that its 
membership limit is now two hundred 
and fifty. The general meetings come 
on alternate Wednesdays. The first is 


_ provided for by members representing 


the different departments, the third is 
addressed by speakers from outside. 
The club work is divided among sec- 
tions, which include history, art, 
science, literature, music, and the social 
features. The sections have their own 


special meetings twice a month. The. 


purposes of the club are to encourage 
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and assist women in all departments of 
literary work; to secure for them all 
possible social and intellectual advan- 
tages; and to practically consider the 
vital questions of the day, thus enabling 
its members to become an influence for 
good in the home, in the church, in 
society, in everything that concerns the 
welfare of mankind. President, Mrs. 
Harris C. Hartwell; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles F. Baker. 


FRAMINGHAM WoMAN’S CLUB. 


The Framingham Club, with a mem- 
bership increased from twenty to 
eighty, is in its seventh year, and here 
we find the same high aims as in its 
sister clubs,—the literary, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral improvement of the 
members and of society in general. Its 
meetings are held on alternate Tues- 
days from September to June, in Red 
Men’s Hall, with Miss Ella Fisk as 
president. Afternoon lectures begun in 
1890 have continued each year with 
increasing popularity. Claob work has 
been done almost entirely by members, 
and has been the means of developing 
much latent talent, and by the way, to 
bring into expression what exists only 
in germ, is one of the most precious 
results of club endeavor. Until this 
year all club meetings have been limited 
to membership, but the open meetings 
of the present season have proved very 
successful. ‘Thoroughly harmonious 
and enjoyable,” is a most assuring 
report. Secretary, Mrs. Angie B. 
Fisher. 


FRIDAY CLUB OF EVERETT. 


This club works through committees 
in the five departments of art and lit- 
erature, science and economics, ethics 
and history, social, library. The scope 
of its work is indicated by these lecture- 
topics taken from its calendar for 
1895-96: “Architecture and Decorations 
of the Public Library;” “Life, or what 
is it to Live?” “Woman’s Place in the 
World;” “Victor Hugo;” “What can this 
club do to improve the beauty of 
Everett, and increase the loyalty and 
public spirit of its citizens?” “The Re- 


lation of Civilization to Morality.” The 
club motto, “Every one according to 
her ability,” implies co-operation as a 
working principle. Meetings are held 
fortnightly. President, Mrs. Laura F. 
Mead; secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Webster. 


GOLDEN Rop LITERARY AND DEBATING 
SoclETY OF NANTUCKET. 

A far look into the future has this 
island club, formed last year and num- 
bering threescore young girls over 
twelve, all learning to think, to voice 
thought in fitting words, debate, write 
papers, gather knowledge, and to con- 
duct its meetings in parliamentary 
order. A club library aids the literary 
work. Physical training is provided 
under competent instruction, and is 
furthered by walks afield in the inter- 
ests of the summer botany classes. 
The club has a collection of marine 
curiosities, a handsome flag of its own, 
and free use of a piano. Its founder 
and leader, Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, 
knowing the life-gain which must re- 
sult from early affiliation with high- 
minded women, has affected a union 
of this youthful sister with the State 
Federation. From this it has come 
that summer visitors representing lit- 
erary, scientific, and philanthropic clubs 
have frequently discoursed of these to 
the girls, and have given them high 
ideals of a true and noble womanhood. 
Chairman of Prudential Committee, 
Miss Sara Winthrop Smith; Federation 
secretary, Miss Edith Wyer. 


HEPTOREAN CLUB OF SOMERVILLE. 


The object, also the result, of the 
Somerville Heptorean Club is the 
educating and broadening influence 
which must come from hearing the best 
thoughts, and being quickened into 
greater intellectual activity by co- 
operative work and study; also from 
opening the different avenues of 
thought to members who singly could 
cover but a small part of the ground. 
The bi-monthly lectures are arranged 
by the committees of their several 
departments: art, science, literature, 
political economy, music, current 
events, and hospitality. Club teas are 
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in order after the lectures, and thus is 
preserved the social element that might 
otherwise be lost in so large a number. 
For, although the Heptorean is not 
much over a year old, it has a member- 
ship of three hundred, and nearly two 
hundred in waiting, which shows the 
eager appreciation of club benefits. 
Classes meet twice a week; the Current 
Book Review Class being conducted 
by members. President, Mrs. Anna D. 
West; secretary, Mrs. Martha L. Ray- 
mond. 


Home Cuivus, East Boston. 


This club was organized as a social 
centre for united thought and action, 
and planned its work on the lines of 
education, literature, and philanthropy. 
Some objects of the latter have been 
scholarships, day nursery, associated 
charities, free medicine for the poor, 
schools for crippled children. The 
club is of age, having been formed in 
1875,. chiefly by the efforts of Mrs. 
Judith Smith, for the first ten years its 
president, and an early member and 
director of the New England Women’s 
Club, Mrs. Howe gladly giving the 
assistance of her inspiring words. It 
is a recognized force in the community, 
men’s organizations having been 
friendly, and the Citizens Trade Asso- 
ciation frequently co-operating. Meet- 
ings come the first and third Tuesday 
evenings, in Central Hall. Its member- 
ship is usually two hundred,—the limit. 
President, Mrs. Sarah S. Leighton, one 
of the Executive Board of the State 
Federation; secretary, Mrs. Susan E. 
Littlefield. 


Home CLUB OF WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Home Club,-: limited 
to thirty members, was formed three 
years ago by graduates of the high 
school class of 1877, all feeling that the 
large and well-established Women’s 
Club could not require the individual 
effort demanded by a smaller club 
where the varied work of papers, music, 
readings, etc., would be duly assigned 
and each must do her share. Unless 
Some special purpose call it to the 
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Public Library, or the Antiquarian 
Hall, or the Natural History Rooms, the 
club meets in parlors. The meetings 
are held every Friday, a fifth Friday 
being made a social occasion. Once a 
year friends are invited to a lecture 
and reception. Its first six months 
were given to “Ruskin,” the next six 
to “Spain,” the next to “Women.” 
Last year it took New England, its his- 
tory, scenery, literature, schools, flora, 
fauna, government, celebrated men and 
women. The president is Mrs. Wm. 
Woodward; secretary, Mrs. H. A. 
Barnard. 


Lapigs’ Arp ASSOCIATION OF THE SOL- 
DIERS’ HOME OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The movement toward a home for 
soldiers disabled by our Civil War, not 
otherwise provided for, began in 1876. 
In 1881 a grand bazaar yielded $40,000, 
which was increased by a $10,000 dona- 
tion from Capt. Joseph B. Thomas, and 
a Ladies’ Aid Association was formed 
in May of 1882, as a reserve force for 
the Home trustees. In 1885 a call 
from these for a hospital led to a 
carnival held in Mechanics’ Building, 
proceeds, $62,000. The Association Vis- 
itorsarrange for weekly entertainments, 
for Sunday services, and for burials,’ 
and see that the sick are provided with 
all needful comforts; and besides so 
much of loving service they help to keep 
alive in the hearts of the people remem- 
brance of those who served the country 
in its hour of peril. The association 
now numbers nine hundred women, in 
charge of a home which is all that the 
word implies. Winter meetings are 
held in Parker Memorial Hall; others at 
the Soldiers’ Home, Chelsea. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wm. A. Bancroft; secretary, 
Mrs. Henry G. Weston. 


LADIES’ PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
Boston, originated in a course of lec- 
tures to ladies, given in 1848 by Prof. 
C. B. Bronson. At its first anniversary 
only one minister could be found, will- 
ing to make the prayer, Rey. Dr. 


1 The Soldiers’ Home iot is in Forest Dale Cem- 
etery, Malden. 
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Jenks. Lectures have been given every 
year on physiology, hygiene, sanitation, 
nursing, emergencies, moral develop- 
ment, and allied subjects. Each of the 
last seven seasons has opened with a 
course of from eight to twelve scientific 
and practical lectures on “Fundamental 


Physiology,” by Dr. Salome Merritt.. 


These inculeated high moral and spir- 
itual ideals, parenthood being set forth 
as the holiest of sacraments. Weekly 
lectures are given Thursday afternoons 
at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street. 
Admission to non-members, ten cents. 
An annual fee of one dollar admits to 
the lectures, use of library, and models. 
Persons needing the instruction and 
unable to pay are given tickets. Mem- 
bership, two hundred. President, Dr. 
Salome Merritt; secretary, Mrs A. §. 
Bryant. 


Lapy TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It is now twenty-five years since up- 
wards of fifty lady teachers met in 
the Noreross School Halil, South Boston, 
and formed an association which for 
four years held monthly meetings 
wholly of a literary character, its an- 
nual June socials excepted. The chiefly 
literary purpose then gave way to that 
of relief in sickness, the quarterly as- 
sessments allowing five dollars weekly, 
for ten weeks in a year. The main 
objects now in view are to aid strug- 
gling teachers and forward any good 
cause, so far as means allow, these 
being replenished from time to time 
by fairs and parlor sales. The member- 
ship now numbers seventy. President, 
Miss A. E. Newell; secretary, Miss A. 
J. Lyon. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN’S CLUB. 


This club, now nearly six years old, 
holds its meetings monthly, in parlors, 
where sociability and mutual acquaint- 
ance are promoted by the social cup of 
tea, which follows the literary exer- 
cises. The club’s purposes are educa- 
tional, and to this end have been 
engaged. speakers of note in their 
several lines, the members themselves 
bringing in contributions and a well- 


drilled chorus supplying the music. 
There are flourishing classes in litera- 
ture, art, music, and current events. 
Membership limit, sixty. Two public 
lectures are given each year, the 
speakers of the present season being 
Rev. M. J. Savage and Miss Kate Field. 
In May occur annually those festive 
occasions,—gentlemen’s nights. In the 
present case these guests are given also 
instructive opportunities, the supper 


being preceded by a lecture, presum- 
ably of an improving kind. The pres- 
ent president, Miss Emily G. Wether- 
in office from the 
WwW. 


bee, has been 
beginning; 
Abbott. 


secretary, Mrs. S. 


LYNN WOMEN’S CLUB. 


One of the first offshoots from the 
parent association in Boston, was the 
Lynn Women’s Club, founded in 1878, 
with the large purpose of considering 
the social, moral, and intellectual ques- 
tions of the day. Its numerous classes 
are conducted by members, and while 
essayists have been selected from noted 
men and women, yet the “Home Days” 
have proved both profitable and enjoy- 
able, owing to the abundance of home 
talent, many of the members being 
prominent in literary, educational, 
philanthropic, and _ suffrage work. 
Three are now on the school board, 
Socials vary the programme, and the 
season ends with a supper enlivened 
with original dramatic and literary 
entertainment. Among other outside 
work the club has interested itself in 
unemployed women, aided the Iceland 
schools, started the Associated Char- 
ities, contributed one thousand dollars 
to the New Public Library Fund. 
Meetings come on alternate Tuesdays. 
Membership limited to one hundred. 
President, Mrs. Sarah F. Smith; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary P. Woodbury. 


Lynn Youne Woman’s CLvus. 


This prosperous club was organized in 
1884, chiefly by girls fresh from school 
desirous of club opportunities. Meet- 
ings are held in parlors, and are provided 
for partly by speakers from outside, 
and partly by home talent, the members 
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agreeing that the best kind of club is 
one that does much of its own work. 
Membership is limited to sixty. Ex- 
cepting the calendar, arranged by the 
directors, business is transacted in open 
meeting. In dealing so much with 
the young there have been great 
opportunities of developing latent 
talents and directing them to practical 
service, and many of the members pay 
grateful tribute to these beneficent 
influences. The club is constantly 
meditating plans for increased service, 
is thoroughly interested in the club 
movement, and is in sympathy with 
every helpful endeavor of its progres- 
sive sister clubs. President, Miss Clara 
B. Adams; secretary, Miss Annie L. 
Newhall. 


MEDFIELD WoMAN’S CLUB. 


As the true and inspiring motto of 
the Medfield Club, one of the younger 
of the Federation, is Emerson’s, 
“Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm,” much may be 
hoped for it, especially as it is “hospi- 


Mrs. Anna D. West, President Heptorean Club. 
Somerville. 


table to all thought affecting woman’s 
welfare, and that of the community.” 
It has already been so enterprising as 
to hold “a Town-meeting with the Town 
Clerk as ‘coach’,” whereby its sixty 
members were both edified and_ in- 
structed. Biography, history, English 
literature, civil government, and cur- 
rent events have been made subjects 
of study, and there have been after- 


+ 
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noon lectures. It is comforting to 
know that the club exerts a good 
influence in town, breaking down bar- 
riers of sect, and helping to level social 
distinctions, and bringing to light 
talents heretofore not suspected. 
Meetings are held alternate Friday 
afternoons in Grand Army Hall. 
President, Mrs. Ellen B. Washburn; 
secretary, Miss Lucretia M. Johnson. 


MEDFORD WoOMAN’S CLUB. 


The strength of the Medford Club is 
in its united determination to do its own 
work and good work, and in its seven 
standing committees, composing nearly 
half the two hundred and thirty mem- 
bers, and representing education, arts, 
sciences, political economy, entertain- 
ments. This club was formed about 
three years ago in the interests of the 
higher education of women, and for 
sympathetic co-operation, the basis of 
membership being sincerity of purpose, 
love for truth, and earnest desire to 
promote the interests of humanity. 
Holding by these it has discussed with 
entire harmony the supposed tabooed 
subjects, suffrage and religion. The 
extent of ground covered in its bi- 
monthly meetings is shown by these 
few specimen topics. Froebel’s works, 
“Co-education,” “The History of Evo- 
lution;’”’ Goethe’s “Metamorphosis of 
Plants,” “Impressionism: in Art and 
Music,” ‘Rights of the Unborn;”’ 
Ibsen, “Co-operative Housekeeping,” 
“Immigration;’ Drummond’s “Ascent 
of Man,” “Marriage,” ‘Tenement 
Houses;” Renan, “Governments.” 
Lectures from outside speakers are 
given at extra meetings. Officers are 
changed yearly. President, Mrs. Ruth 
Gibson; secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Foster. 


MIDDLESEX CLUB OF LOWELL. 


A club one year old last summer, 
with membership of four hundred, its 
waiting list upwards of a hundred, alive 
at every point of human interest, as is 
shown by a programme covering the 
grand departments of sociology, his- 
tory, literature, art, science, hospitality, 
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and education, such is the Middlesex 
Club of Lowell. Four hundred earnest 
women forming a recognized centre 
for social and mental culture, for 
furthering the education of women for 
the responsibilities of life, encourage- 
ing all movements for the betterment 





Mrs. L. A. Phillips, President Bostoniana Club. 


of society, and fostering a generous 
public spirit in the community. 
Did Lowell recognize the value to 
the city of such a centre of good 
influences it would build it a building 
grand in proportion to this value, as a 
first-class investment. Meanwhile the 
club rents a suite of rooms in Pollard’s 
Building. Meetings are held on the 
first and third Monday afternoons of 
each month. President, Mrs. Annie B. 
Richardson; secretary, Mrs. Rowena M. 
Palmer. 


Monpay CLuB, NEWTON HIGHLANDS. 


This club was founded ten years ago 
by Mrs. Kathleen M. Phipps, having for 
its object “intellectual improvement 
and social intercourse.” The work of 
the club is done by members. It holds 
weekly meetings at the various homes, 
the yearly programme being arranged 
by a committee appointed from the 
fifty-three members. The fourth Mon- 
day of each month is made “Author's 
Day,” and is devoted to the discussion 
of prominent English and American 
authors. Lectures come frequently 
during the season, and to vary the pro- 
gramme there are occasional teas and 
lunches, made interesting by readings, 


talk, and music, vocal and instrumental. 
The club has studied our own and Eng- 
lish history, also the art, literature and 
general history of Greece, Rome, and 
Egypt, the present year being given to 
Florence, though current events and 
physical culture take a share of the 
time. President, Mrs. G. Augusta 
Nickerson; secretary, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Luitwielen. 


MonpAy Cius, NortH ADAmMs, 


The North Adams Monday Club was 
formed twenty years ago chiefly by 
young married women desirous of a 
broader culture and of keeping abreast 
with modern progress. In the way of 
serving the community, they have in- 
terested themselves in preservation of 
the natural scenery, admitted non- 
members to lectures by outside speak- 
ers, given the school-children an in- 
structive lecture on natural history, 
and, partly by issuing a Women’s Edi- 
tion of a twenty-eight page paper of 
wide circulation, raised a thousand dol- 
lars for preserving a valuable historical 
site, and have started a younger club, 
giving it use of reference books, photos, 





Mrs. Mary K. Cady, President Monday Club, 
North Adams. 


ete. Club work is done mostly by 
members and is obligatory on all. This 
includes literature, current events, art, 
architecture, history, languages, gov- 
ernment, statesmen, authors, artists, 
and demands faithful research, as has 
been shown ‘by valuable papers pre- 
sented at the fortnightly parlor meet- 
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ings. Membership limited to thirty. 
President, Mrs. Mary R. Cady; secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. P. Goodrich. 


MonpDAY CLUB OF SPENCER. 


A noted lecturer on Village Improve- 
ment said that in many a case the whole 
movement was kept alive by one 
woman's inspiration. Thus in Novem- 
ber of 1892, one tired mother’s desire 
for recreation and mind and soul expan- 
sion—just this with a little talk among 
friends, a few meetings, and an in- 
creasing interest, led to the formation 
of the Spencer Monday Club, with a 
membership of twenty-five, and recog- 


Mrs. Eliza Warren Barnes, President Monday 
Club, Spencer. 


nized as a centre of beneficent in- 
fluences. Like many other clubs, its 
alternate afternoons are occupied with 
discussion of up-to-date topics of vital 
interest to all, and with studies in 
biography and history. One rather 
unusual feature is a “Toast-Supper,” 
recently given to its gentlemen friends. 
The toasts, “Our Club,” “The Commer- 
cial Club,” “The Gentlemen,” ‘1896,” 
“The Public Schools,’ “Home,” ‘The 
20th Century Woman,” were eloquently 
responded to. President of the club, 
Mrs. Eliza Barnes; secretary, Mrs. Kate 
H. Warren. 


NANTUCKET SoRosIs. 


Though it is declared that Nantucket 
is sufficient unto itself and that Nan- 


tucket’s own people say it that 
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shouldn’t, and though its club of thirty 
(limited)—so ambitiously named for its 
grand New York relation,—owns up to 
beipg proud of itself, yet even the 
Nantucket Sorosis must thrill with a 
sense of kinship as it feels itself one 
with the State sisterhood, joined by 
ties which no natural barriers can 
affect! Moreover, as a favorite sum- 
mer resort it will be likely to get—and 
then to give—the best club thought and 
methods of the whole country, its meet- 
ings being continued with this in view. 
It was organized in 1872 for the im- 
provement of members by means of 
written essays, select readings, and 
discussions of questions of the day. 
This winter’s programme is_ the 
“Twelve English Authoresses.” The 
meetings are held at members’ houses, 
in alphabetical order. President, Mrs. 
Catherine Starbuck; secretary, Miss 
Anna Gardner, a veteran of the Anti- 
slavery movement. 


NEw ERA Cuvups OF Boston. 


This club, founded in 1893, by 
colored women of Boston, divides its 
membership into class committees of 
Ways and means, domestic science, 
civics, literature, philanthropy, temper- 
ance, current events, moral reform. 
It aims to develop the possibilities and 
enlarge the opportunities of women; 
to throw a united influence for the 
right; to secure mental and spiritual 
culture; to foster a spirit of unity and 
helpfulness. It perceives that the 
difference between the woman of the 
past and the present is that the latter 
has come to realize how much more 
potent for good she is when combined 
with other like-minded women, and the 
endowments of each are utilized for 
the benefit of all. During its first year 
the club raised money for a scholarship 
in Atlanta University. It publishes a 
large and ably conducted monthly 
paper, the Woman’s Era, which has 
numerous departments and a corre- 
spondence extending through the 
country. Club membership, one hun- 
dred and fifty. President, Mrs. J. St. 
P. Ruffin; secretary, Mrs. N. A. Rid- 
ley. 
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New HAMPSHIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 

Probably no club in the Federation 
has had swifter growth than Daughters 
of New Hampshire, which, starting in 
May of 1894 with fifty members, now 
numbers over four hundred, their pur- 
pose being loyalty to their native State 
and furtherance of its interests. Its 
first work was to place in the State 
Library a collection of books written by 
New Hampshire women, many of 
whom have become distinguished in 
connection with literature or music. 
‘A duplicate set occupied a prominent 
place in the library of the Women’s 
Building at the Atlanta Exposition. 
The Daughters cherish also a loyal and 
loving devotion to their president, Miss 
Kate Sanborn, well known among us 
as having cultivated her laurels on 
abandoned farms as well as in litera- 
ture, and to whom, as its presiding 
genius, the club owes much of its 
activity and its success. Secretary, 
Mrs. F.. K. Folsom. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS CIRCLE. 


The Newton Highlands Circle started 
October, 1880, as a Chautauqua Circle 
for study, and gave its first four years 
to the Chautauqua course. Afterward 


Mrs. Emily W. Hyde, President Newton High- 
lands C. L. 8. Club. 


it sometimes devoted a whole year to 
the study of a country, or noted city. 
English literature, biographies, and 
topics of the times have received much 
attention. Standard works, like “Les 
Miserables,” or Motley’s “Dutch Re- 


public’ have been faithfully studied 
and reviewed in detail by carefully 
prepared papers. Twenty-five is the 
membership limit, and the officers are 
changed yearly that all may benefit by 
the experience. The fact that at the 
beginning all were home-makers is 
declared to have given deep purpose to 
their readings, and they recommend 
such circles to busy women, for their 
own sake, and that of their families. 
The circle meets at homes every Mon- 
day, fifth Mondays being used socially 
or for some profitable excursion. On 
festive evenings gentlemen are made 
welcome. President, Mrs. Emily W. 
Hyde; secretary, Mrs. Harriet B. Bel- 
lamy. 

NEW ENGLAND WHEATON SEMINARY 

CLUB 

was organized in 1888, and, as its name 
implies, is composed of pupils past and 
present of Wheaton Seminary. During 
the club season it holds meetings at 
the Vendome on the second Saturday 
of each month, the regular attendance 
comprising a large proportion of its 
more than one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. Its purposes are social and edu- 
ational. It interests itself in science, 
art, and also in what is known as the 
practical, especially in the social prob- 
lems of the day; and as these have 
come more and more into prominence, 
it has studied them under guidance of 
specialists, and thus sought to come in 
closer touch with matters of vital in- 
terest to all. President, Mrs. Jennie 
W. Lincoln, Wollaston; secretary, Anna 
S. Stebbins. 


NEW ENGLAND WoMEN’s CLUB. 


The pioneer institution well known as 
the New England Women’s Club came 
into existence partly to supply a need 
made evident by the disbanding of the 
Sanitary Commission. During the war 
leading women had made each other’s 
acquaintance, much had been accom- 
plished by combination, and it seemed 
desirable that these relations be in 
some way continued. Mrs. Caroline 
Severance when making Boston her 
residence had learned the impossibility 
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of meeting easily and often the able 
New England women of whom she had 
heard, and some of whom she had met, 
and resolved to propose an association, 
and in 1868, after earnest discussions in 
friendly gatherings “the novel society 
was organized” at the house of Dr. 
Harriet K. Hunt, and was for a while 
the curiosity of its times. Its com- 
bined purpose was literary, charitable, 


Mrs. Louise M. Wood, President Current Events 
Club, of Hyde Park. 


philanthropic, educational, reformatory, 
political, religious. It was to be “a 
voluntary association of kindred 
spirits,” a broader home for those who 
love and labor for the great human 
family, and a place where women 
should have the opportunity for culture 
in dignified and deliberate discussion. 
The name caused prolonged and earnest 
deliberation on account of its then 
purely masculine significance. On 
resignation in 1871, of Mrs. Severance, 
prime mover and inspirer, Mrs. Howe 
became president and—absences ex- 
cepted—she has since continued in 
office. Miss Lucia M. Peabody has 
been secretary from the beginning. 
Among other leading members were 
Mrs. James Freeman Clark, Dr. Harriet 
K. Hunt, Mrs, Samuel S. Sewall, Miss 
Abby W. May, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
and Mrs. Howe. Meetings have been 
held weekly on Mondays. On third 
Mondays members stay to.tea, and the 
evening is given to sociability and 
varied entertainment. Membership up- 
yards of two hundred. 


ENGLAND WoMAN’S PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


NEW 


In 1885 a call from Mrs. Marion 
McBride brought four newspaper 
women to meet Mrs. Sallie Joy White 
and herself at Mrs. White’s rooms at the 
Herald office. The other four were Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, Miss Grace W. 
Soper, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, and 
Miss Estelle M. Hatch, now Mrs. Mer- 
rill, and from this meeting came the 
New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion. Beginning small, a rapid increase 
caused it to make its home at the Parker 
House, where have been given to noted 
people its receptions, its banquets, and 
its breakfasts. At its monthly literary 
meetings essays have been read by 
distinguished guests, or furnished by 
members on journalistic topics. The 
main aims are to keep alive the spirit 
of progress, to promote acquaintance 
and good fellowship among newspaper 
women, and to forward by concerted 
action through the press all good ob- 
jects in social, philanthropic and re- 
formatory lines. Any New England 
woman connected professionally with 
any reputable periodical may become 
a member. President, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward; Secretary, Miss Emily Ransom. 
Membership one hundred and fifty. 
The January Literary and “High Tea” 
meeting is “Gentlemen’s Night.” 


NortH SHORE CLUB OF LYNN. 


The basic purposes of this club, 
formed in 1891, were that it should 
stand for progress, and by bringing 
out the latent possibilities of members, 
make itself a thinking and executive 
body of women. Thus rotation in office 
was decided upon, also that on each 
of the four home days some member 
should arrange details of the discus- 
sion, and conduct the meeting. The 
benefit is now shown in a very con- 
venient ease and ability in presiding. 
Humanitarian work is not neglected, 
while lectures are given by noted speak- 
ers on subjects reflecting modern 
thought, as education, art, literature, 
philanthropy; and, that the benefit 
may be extended, members report these 








lectures in the local papers. The social 
element has found brilliant expression 
in gentlemen's nights and receptions. 
The club has a membership of two hun- 
dred, all imbued with the spirit of help- 
fulness. Meetings are held on alternate 
Tuesdays in the beautiful hall of the 
Oxford Club-house, guests being made 
welcome. President, Mrs. Lucy H. Kel- 
ley; secretary, Miss Sallie H. Hacker. 


NORUMBEGA WOMEN’S CLUB. 


“To make reason and the will of God 
prevail,” is the quoted motto of the en- 
thusiastic young Norumbega, founded 
in Charlestown some two years ago 
largely by the efforts of Mrs. South- 
well, its first president. Beginning 


with literary aims chiefly, it now in- 
art, 


cludes music, and philanthropy. 
















Clara Pinkham Haven, President Daughters of 
Maine. 


It believes “that the idea of a woman's 
club is in itself one of the most hope- 
ful developments in social science. 
Women thoroughly in earnest, work- 
ing together along similar lines of 
thought, studying together with help- 
ful enthusiasm those questions which 
vitally affect their sex, and which, 
therefore, are necessarily of importance 
to all, cannot help being a power for 
good in a community. . . . The circum- 
stances of our club life are sure to call 
out some latent forces in ourselves, and 
give a new direction to our thoughts 
and efforts.” Thus saith the secretary, 
Miss Sarah E. Leonard. Its present 
president is Miss Abby Jean McCut- 
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cheon, an active member of several 


well-known clubs. 


OLD AND NEw CLUB, MALDEN. 


The Old and New of Malden, organ- 
ized in 1878 by Mrs. Harriet R. Shat- 
tuck, has a limited membership of one 
hundred and fifty, with a large waiting 
list. President, Mrs. Sarah P. More- 
land; secretary, Mrs. Ida M. Ives. Its 
meetings are held in Grand Army Hall 
on Tuesdays. The first and second 
afternoons are given to lectures; the 
third is for business; the fourth is de- 


lightfully provided for by the club. 
Current events have large share of 
attention. The club has an original 


magazine and a club luncheon, with 
after-dinner speeches, tempered with 
reason and flavored with wit. One of 
its chief objects is to devise methods 
of securing to women higher intel- 
lectual and physical conditions, with 
view to improvement of domestic and 
social relations. 


RANDOLPH LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


Much older even than the Mother Club 
is the Randolph Literary Association, 
founded in 1855 by a small company 
of ladies for mutual improvement in 
literature, science. and knowledge of 
the topics of the day. Its member- 
ship, limited to sixty, has recently been 
extended to seventy-five. The associa- 
tion is proud of its age and may well 
be proud of its work, having collected 
a Member's Library of nearly thirteen 
thousand and fifty volumes. Very 
youthful and inexperienced must have 
seemed to themselves the few years 
old clubs at the Fortieth Birthday Party 
given by this veteran to all the clubs 
of the State Federation on the third 
day of last December. There was large 
response, and all “had a most delight- 
ful time.” Eight of the original mem- 
bers were present. Meetings are held 
at the different houses; the programme, 
consisting of essays, debates, and mu- 
sic, being filled out by members. Occa- 
sional lectures and socials help to make 
variety. President, Mrs. A. L. Chase; 
secretary, Mrs. Katherine E. Breitling. 
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READING WoMAN’S CLUB. 


A membership limit raised “almost 
immediately” from one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty, and a waiting list, 
is recorded = this club, organized in 
1893. Mrs. Sarah A. W. Pratt, now in 
the first year of her presidency, at- 


Mrs. Sarah A. W. Pratt, President | Reading 
Woman's Club. 


tributes this prosperity largely to the 
admirable qualities of her predecessor, 
the first president, Mrs. Anna Adams. 
Meetings come on the second and fourth 
Iridays of each month, in Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, some being conducted en- 
tirely by home talent, others addressed 
by speakers prominent in their several 
lines. The classes in art, literature, 
social history, recent events, domestic 
science, are full of enthusiasm, which 
promises well for progress. When one 
hears of the bright, cultured, enthusi- 
astic group which gathers around the 
president, one feels to congratulate 
those of our opposite sex who are to be 
the guests on the soon to come “Gentle- 
men’s Night with Original Features.” 
The present secretary is Miss Gertrude 
KX. Hussey. 


REVIEW CLUB OF AUBURNDALE. 


As writing the twenty minute paper 
‘an be avoided by providing a substi- 
tute, no work is absolutely compulsory 
with the Auburndale Review Club. 
For the enjoined—promotion of intel- 
lectual culture—is said to mean what- 
ever the individual chooses it to mean. 
Thus each member banks, so to speak, 


with herself, and is rich according as 
she accumulates power and resources. 
The programme, however, shows very 
great possibilities. One valuable work 
has been the bringing intOd happy ac- 
quaintance townswomen who otherwise 
would not have met. Business is con- 
ducted at the fortnightly parlor meet- 
ings, that all may gain knowledge of 
affairs and of methods. From the same 
idea comes rotation in office. Member- 
ship limit, forty. President, Mrs. Adela 
B. Ware. , This club roams afar! spends 
2 whole winter in Italy! The numerous 
classic localities visited, as detailed in 
calendar, suggest incalculable gain in 
the way of fine culture, as well as of 
information and inspiration. Secre- 
tary, Miss Ellen C. Williams. 


SocIAL SCIENCE CLUB OF NEWTON. 

This club of Newton maintains an 
Industrial Vacation School, besides ed- 
ucating an Indian pupil at Hampton, 
and financially aiding the U. S. Law 
and Order League, thus furthering its 
purpose of calling women’s attention 
to interests affecting men and women 
gathered into society. As public opin- 
ion needs to be educated, women should 
learn to think wisely, and transmit ad- 

vanced thought to men too busy to 
think, since it is by them that thought 


Mrs. Harriet A. Baldwin, President Abbot 
Academy Club of N. E. 


ean be made effective. Thus all the 
great social and municipal and educa- 
tional questions receive earnest study. 
The club numbers about ninety, mostly 
women occupied with home affairs, and 
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meets at private houses every Wednes- 
day afternoon, with Mrs. Wm. Baker 
as president, and Mrs. Charles Loring 
as secretary. It has been instrumental 
in uniting the clubs of all the New- 
tons, thus gathering over one thousand 
women into a Newton Federation, said 
to be of great practical value to the 
city. 


SoUTHBRIDGE MONDAY CLUB. 


The Southbridge club has passed a 
cheerful and profitable existence of 
eight years with no president. The 
member at whose house the meeting 
is held presides for the afternoon; thus 
every member becomes a competent 
presiding officer. The year’s work is 
first decided by general vote, then ar- 
ranged and assigned by the three 
directors, and there are occasional 
speakers from outside. The historical 
and literary studies pursued in com- 
mon are promotive of the club’s pur- 
poses — mutual sympathy and united 
effort towards social and intellectual 
gain. Germany, France, and old colo- 
nial Boston have received large share 
of attention. The weekly roll-call is 
answered by a quotation of a specified 
nature; also, a question demanding re- 
search is presented for the next meet- 
ing’s replies. Members speak warmly 
of the gain coming to themselves, and 
indirectly to others, from the studies, 
the rest, the uplifting, the companion- 
ship. Membership limited to the origi- 
nal number, twenty-five. Secretary, 
Mrs. Ida F. Paige. President, Mrs. 
Ella M. Williams. 


SPRINGFIELD WOMEN’S CLUB, 


Twelve years ago thirteen women, 
engaged in studying “In Memoriam,” 
proved not an unlucky number, since 
from those meetings came the pros- 
perous Springfield Women’s Club, with 
its high purpose of moral, intellectual, 
and social improvement. Believing 
that as women are to take larger share 
in the world’s work they need a mind 
preparation therefor, the founders 
placed all club-work upon the mem- 
bers, and with fine results, papers hav- 
ing been presented which would be 


creditable to any leading magazine. 
There have been, however, lectures on 
special topics from prominent club- 
women, and for outside work, public 
lectures and other entertainments. A 
Cooking School established by the club 


Mrs. S. Caroline Kellogg, President? Springfield 
Women’s Club. 


is now in charge of the school commit- 
tee. The original thirteen have added 
to themselves eighty-seven, and there 
are more to follow, should limits per- 
mit. The club is now at home in its 
own hired house, where are held its 
fortnightly meetings. Mrs. S. C. Kel- 
logg is president, Mrs. Owen having 
resigned after ten years of office. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. V. M. McClean. 


STARR CLUB OF LyNN. 


The distinguishing feature of this 
club, formed four years ago, is the 
youth of its members, most of whom 
were girls under twenty, and many of 
them still in school or college. The club 
was named for its founder, Miss Sarah 
Starr, a prominent member of the New 
England Women’s Club, and near rela- 
tive of the lamented Thomas Starr 
King. Membership limit was fixed at 
fifty, but as is universally the case it 
had to be extended, and it is now 
seventy-five. Meetings are held at 
members’ houses on alternate Wednes- 
days from October 1st to first of May. 
These afternoons are filled in with lec- 
tures and discussions, excepting the 
four home days, which are given re- 
spectively to music, literature, a recep- 
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tion to outside friends, and a club social. 
President, Miss A. Louise Symonds; 
secretary, Miss Florence W. Merritt. 


Swampscott WoMAN’S CLUB. 

Its declared objects, intellectual and 
social improvement, have been to a 
very great degree attained in its 
eight years of prosperous existence. 


Mrs. Mary E. Buffum, President Grammar School 


During that time it has had_ but 
two presidents, Mrs. Harriet E. Em- 
mons, who served for the first five 
years, and Mrs. Harriet J. Thyng, the 
present incumbent. Although the club 
has been addressed from time to time 
by well-known speakers, yet it is em- 
phatically a home club, its meetings 
and classes having been conducted 
chiefly by members. As to outside 
work, it has always engaged willingly 
in any service for the interests of the 
community. Its fortnightly meetings 
are held in parlors, membership being 
limited to fifty. Secretary, Mrs. Inez 
E. Kitfield. 


THovuGut AND WorK CLUB OF SALEM. 


An account of this club might begin, 
story fashion: One hot afternoon in 
July of 1891, seven ladies—mystie num- 
ber!—on club purpose intent, met at 
the house of Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
author, journalist, lecturer, officially 
connected with the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and active member of 
other important associations. 

This club meets twice a month; mem- 
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bership limited to two hundred and 
sixty. President, Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods; secretary, Miss Adelaide Per- 
kins. Its motto is, “Lofty thoughts and 
kindly deeds.” Flower, the pansy. Its 
objects are, to encourage women in all 
departnents of literary work, to pro- 
mote home studies, to secure all possi- 
ble social and literary advantages for 
its members, and to benefit the commu- 
nity in which it has been organized. 
In pursuance of these objects it engages 
the best of home and outside talent, 
and its committees include almost 
every topic now being discussed by the 
civilized world. 


THovuGaT CLUB OF HYDE PARK. 

Some five years ago a few women 
of Hyde Park, feeling the need of 
greater wisdom and mutual encourage- 
ment as aids in fulfilling their home 
duties; also, of mutual effort in bring- 
ing out the highest possibilities of 
women in the way of elevating recog- 
nized standards of truth, purity, and 
nobility of character, formed them- 
selves into a Thought Club. It was 
agreed that the general pleasure and 
profit should receive contributions from 


Mrs. Jenny Frederika Hurter, President The 
Thought Club, Hyde Park. 


all, and plans have been arranged ac- 
cordingly. These have included cur- 
rent events and the universal history 
of the seventeenth century, also the 
political history and literature of Amer- 
ica for the same period. In 1891 this 
club set the example of hospitality by 
inviting presidents and secretaries of 
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the nearest clubs to an afternoon tea. 
This was also the first club to join the 
Elizabeth Peabody Association. It 
holds parlor meetings with member- 
ship of thirty, and others waiting. 
President, Mrs. Jennie F. Hurter; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Fanny MacGregor. 


THURSDAY MORNING CLUB OF 
BARRINGTON. 


GREAT 


This club—the only one west of 
Springfield belonging to the Federation 
—started in March of 1892 by nineteen 
ladies, for social enjoyment and mu- 
tual improvement, increased its mem- 
bership to one hundred and twenty in 
one year, and later to one hundred and 
sixty. It is said to have been of special 
use in bringing together women whose 


atic” 


Mrs. Sarah Sheldon Collins, President Thursday 
Morning Club, Great Barrington. 


active duties, social and otherwise, 
would naturally make them strangers 
to all not interested in just the same 
things. Its secretary, Mrs. M. H. Lane, 
ascribes much of this prosperity to the 
executive ability and personal work of 
its president, Mrs. Sarah Sheldon Col- 
lins. It has averaged forty-eight meet- 
ings a year, held in the Y. M. C. A. 
parlors. The large number of topics 
considered are classed under “Biogra- 
phy,” “History,” “Travels,” “Art,” 
“Work,” “Edueation,” “Science,” ‘“Lit- 
erature.” The “Miscellaneous” include 
readings, music, spelling matches, dra- 
matic and social gatherings. 
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TUESDAY MORNING CLUB OF 
DORCHESTER. 

The Tuesday Club of Dorchester, 
membership fifteen, is the long-coming 
outgrowth of a reading and lunch 
club, which, starting in 1877 with the 
study of Bacon’s essays, became after- 


Mrs, Lucy J. Carswell, Presiaent Woburn 
Woman’s Club. 
wards a botany class under competent 
instruction; next, an evening sewing 
circle for benevolent purposes, a mem- 


ber reading aloud; and twelve years 
ago, a reading club again, beginning 


its work with “The Makers of Flor- 
ence.” Its meetings are held Tuesday 
mornings at the home of one and the 
same member. Current events are a 
main feature, each member having her 
special department. City government 
and legislative and congressional affairs 
are reported weekly. Education, art, 
music and drama, literature and books, 
English and continental affairs, scien- 
tific, reform, and religious matters, fort- 
nightly. Once each month friends are 
invited to hear a lecture or paper, and 
tea is served. Prominent gentlemen 
have given evening lectures on some 
political or municipal subject of com- 
mon interest. President, Mrs. James 
KE. Swan; secretary, Miss Mary R. 
Bailey. 


TUESDAY CLUB OF MARLBOROUGH. 

This club, now in its fifth year, was 
made possible by the enthusiasm of 
its first president, Mrs. Isabel C. Pack- 
ard, her inspiration having come from 
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the Women’s Club of Chicago. Its 
membership consists of young married 
women, and, as meetings are held in 
parlors, is limited to thirty. It desires 
to unite women in a helpful purpose, 
by bringing them together once a week 
and putting them in touch with the 
thought of leading minds, thus promot- 
ing true culture and a high order of 
social intercourse. Each year the 
works of some great writer are made 
the main study. In this way have been 
studied and discussed Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot’s ‘Romola,” Carlyle’s 
“French Revoluticn,’’ Emerson’s essays 
and noted poems. Occasional papers 
are presented by members. At three 





ee 
Mrs. Channing Rush, President Women in 
Council. 
lectures each year friends are invited, 
and an annual reception is given to 


two hundred guests. Mrs. E. S. Morse, 
after three years of presidency, re- 
signed from illness. Present president, 
Mrs. Jos. I. Tayntor; secretary, Mrs. 
F. F. Johnston. 


WALPOLE WoMAN’sS CLUB 


An outline of the work of the one- 
year-old Walpole Club would cover 
early English literature from Chaucer 
to Shakespeare inclusive, the latter 
having been made a special study. 
Thirty-seven members have prepared 
the papers. Several meetings have 
been devoted to current topics, and a 
very few have been addressed by 
speakers from outside, when a trifling 
sum admitted the public. The club 
began in a small gathering, met in re- 


sponse to a public invitation given by 
ten earnest women interested in the 
club movement. The original member- 





Mrs. Melzar W. Allen, President Walpole 
Woman’s Club. 


ship of twenty has increased to seventy. 
Meetings are held in lower Town Hall 
on alternate Monday afternoons. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Martha M. Allen; secretary, 
Mrs. Josephine J. Gay. 


WALTHAM WoMAN’S CLUB. 


About three years ago a company of 
ladies, looking over a collection of 
views, the hour being enlivened by 
history and anecdote, wished occasions 
so enjoyable might occur more fre- 
quently, and from that wish, that very 
afternoon, was born the Waltham 
Woman’s Club for the promotion of 
social, ethical, sesthetic, and intellec- 
tual culture. As helps to this it has 
classes in French, civics, book reviews, 
physical culture, and a Mother’s Alli- 
ance. By means of it the public has 
been favored with lectures and with 
other intellectual opportunities. Its 
motto, “Success is duty,” quoted from 
General Banks, may have helped it in 
becoming what it is, an acknowledged 
power in the town. Its meetings are 
held in Haven Chapel every third Fri- 
day afternoon. Membership, limited 
to two hundred, now full. President, 
Mrs. Nancy M. Daniels; corresponding 
secretary, Miss M. J. Miles. 


WATERTOWN WoMAN’s CLuB. 


Begun less than two years ago with 
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Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Sarah F. Smith, 
Pres. Thought and Work Club, Salem. President Lynn Woman’s Club. 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Director Massachusetts Federation. 
Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, Mrs. Effie M. F. Hartwell, 
President Woman’s Era Club. President Fitchburg Woman’s Club. 
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members, its 
hundred filled 
recognized 


hundred and _ fifty 
present limit of two 
out and a waiting list, a 
social centre from its start; such is the 
record of the Watertown Club, founded 
by the efforts of Mrs. Silsbee, its pres- 
ident then and now. Meetings are 
held on first and third Monday after- 
noons in the Unitarian building. Dur- 
ing the first year members furnished 
papers on various topics, particularly 
on matters connected with home life; 
This year lectures 


one 


also, notes of travel. 
have been given on the important topics 
of the day by speakers of acknowledged 
reputation. There are Now classes in 
parliamentary law, cooking, and cur- 
rent events. Thus the aims of the club 
—to promote social and educational in- 
terests—are being fulfilled. President, 
Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Bostwick. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING CLUB OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

elub, 

be- 


This club is a neighborhood 
formed to promote acquaintance 
tween its members and to unite socia- 





Mrs. Ida Farr Miller, President Melrose Woman's 
Club. 


bility with mutual improvement in 
literary culture and in acquaintance 
with the leading interests of the day. 
The annual fee and the fines paid by 
the members for absence are used for 
charitable purposes. The club meets 
in parlors on alternate Wednesdays 
from October to May inclusive. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. C. Goodnow; secretary, 
Mrs. M. F. Ellis. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING CLUB OF 
Roxbury. 


The year following the organization 
of the New England Women’s Club in 
members, 


1869, a few desiring the 





Miss A. E. Newell, President Lady Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 


greater conversational freedom of less 
numbers, formed the Saturday Morn- 
ing Conversational, for discussing any 
and all subjects of vital interest. En- 
joyable acquaintance, intellectual ad- 
vancement, habits of quick thought and 
ready response were the results. From 
changes incident to lapse of years the 
club lost its purely conversational char- 
acter, and the essay assumed prom- 
inence. Its bi-monthly meetings were 
held in parlors, instead of public places, 
as at first, and, for greater conven- 
ience,on Wednesdays; hence its present 
name, the Wednesday Morning Club, 
which, by the way, has been confirmed 
by the adoption of a seal, representa- 
tive of Odin, the Norse “God of Wednes- 
day.” With full membership (forty), 
and a high, broad, and true culture for 
its aim, its prospects are bright for a 
long period of usefulness. Subjects for 
this year’s work, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Egypt. President, Mrs. J. A. Fol- 
lett; secretary, Mrs. F. D. Allen. 


WomaAn’s West NEwTron EpUCATIONAL 
CLUB. 


This club began in 1880 with twelve 
members, but rapid increase has greatly 
aided its grand work of keeping alive 
progressive 


a general interest’ in 
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movements, brightening aspirations, 
broadening and strengthening human 
sympathies, quickening activities, and 
promoting social intercourse. Its speak- 
ers are selected from the club and 
outside, one afternoon each season 
being given to ten-minute papers from 
members. It discusses home and its 
economies, social questions, and mat- 
ters of national import. From classes 
and groups have come valuable papers 
in the lines of literature, art, history, 
governments, and current events. It is 
a power in the community in many 
‘ways, taking a practical interest in the 
schools. Its social features are the 
annual receptions, New Year’s gentle- 
men’s nights, and the May supper, made 
brilliant by toasts, speeches, and poems. 
Meetings are held on alternate Fridays 
in church parlors. Membership limit, 
two hundred and fifty. President, Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton; secretary, Mrs. Susan 
D. Crockett. 


WINTERGREEN CLUB OF DORCHESTER. 


This club was founded some five 
years ago by its president, Mrs. Micah 
Dyer. As an accumulation of at least 
fifty years of knowledge and experi- 
ence must precede membership, no set 
programme is required, and laws and 
by-laws are written only on the heart. 
At the meetings each member drops 
her as yet unanswered query, or un- 
solved problem, into the basket, and the 
first one drawn starts the afternoon’s 
discussion. So much of thought and 
information are held in store that, with- 
out’ preparation, these discussions are 
remarkably entertaining and improv- 
ing, the arguments forcible, the ideas 
inspiring. In lighter vein are the ensu- 
ing tea-table reminiscences, anecdotes, 
and chatter, and although the com- 
pany’s years take in the fifties, sixties, 
and seventies, yet the bright sayings 
and general merriment prove that mind 
and fun and companionship joys never 
grow old, and that the invigorating 
plant which keeps its clustered leaves 
a glossy green the winter through is 
the club’s fit emblem. Membership lim- 
ited to twenty-five. Secretary, Mrs. 
Alanson Bigeiow. Club color, green. 
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WoBURN WOMEN’S CLUB. 


What may result from the earnest 
purpose of one individual is shown by 
this club, organized in 1883, as the out- 
come of Miss Emma A. Putnam’s cher- 
ished desire that her townswomen 
should realize the benefits and: impor- 
tance of organization. In response to 
her published invitation to all women 
interested in an association for social 
and intellectual improvement, twenty- 
three women assembled at her house, 
and the thing was made sure. All 
agreeing with Miss Putnam that the 
Woburn aim could and should be the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
no limit was fixed, and the membership 
is now about two hundred. Meetings 
come on alternate Fridays in Music 
Hall. Last year’s work covered his- 
tory, literature, household science and 
economics, philanthropy, music, art. 
In each department home talent serves 
alternately with that from outside, and 
in ways reflecting very great credit on 
the club. President, Mrs. Lucy J. Cars- 
well; secretary, Mrs. Isabel Littlefield. 


WomMEN’s Book REVIEW CLuB. 


To attain dignity and ease in conver- 
sation, as this is distinguished from 
mere talking, is a laudable aim of the 
Dorchester Book Review Club. Its 
work, strictly literary, is done by its 
members, now numbering more than 
one hundred. Three books selected 
from the vast range of literature are 
reviewed and discussed each afternoon. 
At the beginning, essays were prohib- 
ited, as hindering to conversational 
freedom; but with the confidence gained 
by five years experience has come fa- 
cility of expression, so that now the 
essay is a leading feature, and the after- 
noons are found too short for the many 
who have something to say, owing to 
the fact that in a genuine interest in 
ideas the sense of personality is lost. 
The broad work programme together 
with class-work demands close study, 
but a spirit of sociability and of hos- 
pitality does much to relieve the pres- 
sure. A yearly leaflet gives lists of 
books recommended for children and 
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for adults. President, Mrs. Caroline 
T. Dupee; secretary, Miss Annie H. 
Pitts. 


WomEnN’s CHARITY CLUB. 

A membership increased from twenty 
to seven hundred and fifty, many thou- 
sand dollars earned, nearly seven hun- 
dred lives saved; such is the eight years’ 
record of the Women’s Charity Club, 
formed to help in any worthy charity. 
The need of a free hospital for women 
requiring surgical operations for inter- 
nal diseases had been made grievously 
apparent, and under the inspiration of 
love and faith a suitable building on 
Chester Square was secured and opened 
for a hospital. Dr. Ernest W. Cushing’s 
free services were the only ones relied 
on for the first five years. Later have 
been added the free services of Drs. 
F. W. Johnson, W. M. Conant, S. Crow- 
ell, S. P. Cottrell, and BE. F. Murphy, 
and of Dr. Otis Marion as consulting 
physician. For the last few years the 
very serious and exacting duties of the 
club have been relieved, and its monthly 
meetings enlivened by bright, entertain- 
ing literary contributions chiefly from 
members. Meetings are held at the 
Vendome. President, Mrs. Micah Dyer; 
secretary, Mrs. J. Sewall Reed. 


WoMEN IN CoUNCIL, oF Roxbury. 


This club was formed in 1885 by 
high school graduates of 1877—mostly 
young mothers—wholly for purposes of 
child-study. Realizing that from her 
nature woman is likely to be connected 
with the care of children, and that char- 
acter is largely moulded by early home 
influences, and perceiving the need of 
preparation for such responsibility, they 
associated themselves for purposes of 
information and mutual assistance. 
The first year was devoted to infancy. 
Afterward came Freebel, Spencer, Fer- 
nauld’s “Causes of Character,” psy- 
chology, and kindred subjects. Led to 
see that the ideal woman is she who 
through self-culture has fitted herself 
to be the companion and inspiration of 
children, and that life should be so en- 
riched as that such ideal may be ful- 


filled, literature, ethics, art, science, and 
history were added to the study list. 
The council’s tenth anniversary was 
marked by a most enjoyable reception 
in Fauntleroy Hall. President, Mrs. 
Channing Rust; secretary, Mrs. R. W. 
Davenport. Membership now one hun- 
dred. 


WoMEN’s LITERARY UNION, 
HAVERHILL. 


Nineteen clubs make the present 
membership of the Women’s Literary 
Union of Haverhill, organized in 1892, 
the movement originating in an old 
established club, the Papyrus. The ob- 
ject of this movement was to unite 
the women’s literary clubs of the com- 
munity for intellectual advancement 
and mutual benefit, and to wield a 
good influence in municipal affairs, and 
to shape public opinion in regard to 
improvements and reforms. These ef- 
forts have been attended with marked 
success. The club motto is, ‘“Interde- 
pendence, not Independence.” Several 
clubs are waiting to complete the year 
of literary work prescribed for admit- 
tance to the union. On the monthly pro- 
gramme for this season are “Scottish 
Ballads,” illustrated by Professor El- 
son; “Insects,” Professor Morse; “A 
Group of Puritan Poets,” Mrs. May 
Alden Ward; “A Few of the Needs of 
Haverhill (symposium); “How Phenom- 
ena are Interpreted,” Professor Dol- 
bear; and entertainments by individual 
clubs. President, Miss Cora A. New- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin. 


THE DEDHAM WOMEN’S CLUB 


was organized April 19, 1893, Mrs. Har- 
riet T. Boyd being elected president at 
the date of its formation, and continu- 
ing her services in that position to the 
present time. The three years that 
have witnessed the growth of this 
organization have resulted in a current 
membership of ninety-four women. 
The meetings of the club are held on 
the second and fourth Wednesday 
afternoons of each month, beginning 
with the second Wednesday in No- 
vember and closing with the second 
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meeting in May. The first meeting of 
each month is generally devoted to 
some lecture or reading, while the 
other afternoons are provided for by 
the various standing committees. It 
is also an occasional feature for an 
entertainment to be very acceptably 
furnished by the different talented 
members of the club. During the win- 
ter, three meetings, one in each Novem- 
ber, February, and May, are held in 
the evening, at which time the club en- 
tertains socially its gentlemen friends 
in connection with a lecture or other 
entertainment. Secretary, Mrs. Jose- 
phine M. Paul. 


MELROSE WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The large and flourishing Melrose 
Club can doubly celebrate on Patriots’ 
Day, it having been founded April 19th, 
fourteen years ago. Its work is done 
through the departments of art and 
literature, ethics, social economy, 
science, finance, social, business, by 


classes in current events and literature, 
and by lectures followed by discussion. 


Among topics considered are “Emerson 
as a Poet,” “Sociability in Club Life,” 
“The System of Higher Education in 
Germany and the United States,” 
“Effects of Modern Progress on the 
Oriental Woman,” “Legal Condition of 
Women in Massachusetts as Holders of 
Property,” “The Procession of Wild 
Flowers and Ferns in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts,” “Woman and the New In- 
dustrial Era.” A club magazine the 
Patriot is supplied by contributions 
from club members. Business is trans- 
acted in open session, the officers and 
heads of departments constituting an 
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advisory board; president, Mrs. Ida 
Farr Miller; secretary, Miss Minnie bE. 
Backer. 


NAHANT WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Nahant-by-the-Sea—very much by the 
sea—known chiefly as a summering 
place, enlivens the winter of its discon- 
tent by a cheery, wide-awake Women’s: 
Club, which gathers itself together 
twice a month, and keeps a vigilant eye 
on the world’s deeds and words and 
discoveries, discussing the same with 
intelligence and earnest purpose. It 
began in March of 1894 with a member- 
ship of twenty-five—since increased to 
forty—and is certainly accomplishing 
its declared aim of promoting social 
intercourse and the intellectual im- 
provement of women. The president is 
Mrs. S. A. Wilson; secretary, Mrs. L. C. 
Johnson. 


THE NEWTONVILLE WoMAN’S GUILD § 


was formed twelve years ago for pur- 
pose of union in charitable work and in 
efforts for social intercourse and intel- 
lectual progress. So far as possible 
members are called to serve as officers 
or on its six committees,—educational, 
social, hospital, industrial, charitable, 
flower. Through these are provided 
lectures, subjects for study, entertain- 
ments, social opportunities, assistance 
to the hospital, and to the various estab- 
lished charities, among which latter are 
the Country Week, Needlework Guild, 
and the Flower Mission. Membership, 
two hundred and twenty, not limited. 
Meetings are held fortnightly. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary R. Hill, secretary, Miss 
Mary W. Hackett. 





SOLID RUBBER TIRES. 


The Most Practical for Vehicles. 
Put on Old or New Wheels. 


We furnish the most practical and suc- 
cessful rubber tires for vehicles in the mar- 
ket, in all sizes, from three-fourths of an 
inch up. Our tire is compressed so that if 
it is cut by any sharp instrument, it closes 
up and thus no material injury is inflicted; 
being in compression, they wear smooth, 
will not chip or cut on the flange. THEY 
CANNOT COME OFF, AND THIS WE ABSO- 
LUTELY GUARANTEE. OUT OF THE THOU- 


SANDS IN USE NEVER HAD ONE COME OFF. 
rd =e . 


‘Patented.* | ee) AW) 


Cc: ‘ 
[ What Practical Carriage }Builders say concerning them, 


‘‘The tires have given perfect satisfaction, 
and yet have to hear the first complaint.” 
AMESBURY CARRIAGE Co. 


‘“‘We think your tire is far ahead of any- 
thing that has yet been put on the market.” 
KIMBALL BROos. 
‘‘We have used several kinds and can rec- 
ommend yours to anybody thinking of using 
rubber tires.”’ D. P. NicHots & Co. 


‘*You have a successful rubber tire for ve- 
hicles. Have not hada complaint and do not 
expect any.” HENRY KILLAM Co. 


‘‘We find them entirely satisfactory and be- 
lieve them to be the best rubber tires on the 
market.”’ CHAUNCEY THOMAS & Co. 


“The tires you have put on for us have 
given the best of satisfaction.” 
= FerD. F, FRENCH Co. 
‘*They are the best I have seen, and are all 
‘‘We consider yourjrubber tires the best of you claim for them.”? E. A. DANIELSON. 
any we have used.”’ 


THE SARGENT & HAm Co. 


“It affords us much pleasure to say that in 
the great number of sets used for most all the 
various purposes of pleasure driving we have 
yet to receive the first complaint.”’ 

THE FRENCH CARRIAGE Co. 


‘‘Every set that you have put on for us has 
given perfect satisfaction, even when sub- 
jected to hard usage in public hack service.”’ 

C. Russ & Co. 


‘*From my experience with rubber tires for 
the past three years I am of the opinion that 
yours is the best in use.””’ P. A. MURRAY. 

‘I consider them the best on the market.’ 

JOSEPH F. Pray. 

“They are the best we have seen, and have 
given first-class satisfaction.”’ 

J.T. Smitu & Co. 


“Our customers speak in the highest terms 
of your tires.”’ RICHARD TYNER & Co. 


“\ THE RUBBER TIRE WHEEL (0., 


Telephone 1285 Haymarket. 
a 





oe 
Also New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


St. Louis. 


92 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. 


Springfield, 0. 


SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICE. 


Please mention The Bostonian, 
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